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**For Service 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
G12-14 Areade Building ... ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Coupon 


can mean the prevention of credit 
losses—possibly the saving of a 
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In the News 


Vernon A. BincHAM, general cred- 
it manager of Macwhyte Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., and past president of 
the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, has been elected a director of 
the Kenosha Chamber of Commerce. 


Ratpu G. Ho ste, vice president, 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
has been named president of the 
Sertoma Club. 


Martin CARL, treasurer of Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected to the board 
of managers of the St. Francis Gen- 
eral Hospital there. 


Louis J. SCHUSTER, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, Chase 
Brass & Copper Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., has been elected vice 
president of the Waterbury Chamber 
of Commerce. 


G. CARLISLE, treasurer, Micromatic 
Hone Corporation, Detroit, has been 
appointed treasurer of Junior 
Achievement of Southeastern Michi- 
van. 


Mitrorp A. VIESER, financial vice 
president, Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, has been 
dected senior vice president of the 
Advertising Club of New Jersey. 


Marion W. Fotsom, formerly 
treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., was sworn in by 
President Eisenhower as the new sec- 
retary of the department of health, 
education and welfare. He succeeds 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, who retired. 


Lucien WuLsIN, president, Bald- 
win Piano Company, Cincinnati, has 
been elected a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the Associated 
Reciprocal Insurance Exchange. 


Rosert E. Hunt, vice president, 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
will be general chairman of the 1956 
fund campaign of the Chicago Heart 
Association. 


FREDERICK E. PIKE, vice president, 
Walker Bank and Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City, has been elected treas- 
wer of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Advertising like the above 
keeps your customers continuously 
informed about the value of 
Home’s quality protection. 
Of course, it is in the interest 
of both bank and borrower to 


have the very best insurance 


available. 


ror quatity PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE YOUR HOMETOWN AGENT! 


the bill came to $2.0: 042 12,803,28 es 


paid by ies HOME. 


When it comes time to 
collect, you realize the value of 
good insurance. 


Many thousands of people—homeowners, businessmen, farmers 
have made this discovery about The Home Insurance Company. 
Through the burning of cities, windstorms and other disasters, 
The Home has paid—big losses and small—promptly and fairly. 
The value of the services of The Home can be 

measured by the size of the bill—over two billion-dollars 

paid out in losses since 1853. 

Equally important have been the human, devoted and skilled 
services of the agents of The Home. Without them, 

this record could never have been attained. 


For your protection, it’s wise to see your own Home agent. 


THE 


ORGANIZED 1853 


FIRE e 





HOME 


CFusurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
AUTOMOBILE -« 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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This advertisement 
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Newsweek —Nov. 


Time — Nov. 
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Gardens—Dec. 
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Editorial 


Faith Eternal 


Pap HROUGHOUT history mankind has been engaged in a constant and 
es fa seemingly interminable struggle to attain understanding and true fellow- 


FAC 4 ship. Wars, needless sacrifice, suffering and death itself have been the price 
civilization has paid and will continue to pay for the intolerant and ruthless 
ambition of the few for power. Millions of men, women and children have fallen 
innocent victims of recurring periods of misrule and despotism. The greed and lust 
of the dictator and the barbaric deeds of inhuman rulers and conquerors have exacted 
a terrible toll of human life over the ages. 
Despite the intense suffering, in spite of the unbelievable cruelty and bestiality, 
peoples have survived. Their survival is due to a common cause. 


‘THAT cause has been Faith. In times of despair, when life itself seems hardly 
worth while, man’s soul has remained unconquerable. In the darkest days, each 
according to his belief has been assured that there is a higher Power—a just Judge 
who will not condemn mankind to self-destruction. It is Faith, eternal and indestruc- 
tible; it is the immortal and perpetual strength within the soul of man that has 
carried civilization through its many crises. Though the body may be starved, abused 
and all but destroyed, the soul grows strong in faith. Amid universal sadness and 
suffering, the silent voice of the soul gives peaceful reassurance that God’s greatest 
creation, mankind, will live on. 
No forces of destruction were ever strong enough to destroy one’s soul. No human 
ingenuity or inventiveness will ever be able to create such power. 
However great the suffering and sacrifice, no experience in life can liquidate 
man’s confidence in eventually attaining peace and happiness. We know we shall 
triumph through abiding Faith. 


T ODAY we celebrate the birthday of Him who in life among us, and in His death, 
demonstrated that Faith is indestructible—it is Eternal. 

There is a serenity and happiness for us this day that is the highest expression of 
love—the love of family, of fellow man, of life and of a Supreme Being. 

If the spirit of Christmas could be fused into the heart of mankind every living 
day, we would see “Peace on earth” come to fruition, and the world would become 
a paradise. 

The meaning of the Star of Bethlehem is everlasting—no act of man can obstruct 
its healing rays or dim its beacon light that points the way to peace. In all the cruel 
world Faith alone gives hope of the better tomorrow. 

Let us take it into our hearts and souls! 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE DECEMBER COVER 


— frequent integration of insurance 
and credit management finds a per- 
sonal relationship in the identities of 
the two executives who appear in the 
picture on the front cover of this issue. 
Common to the two are the problems 
of today’s functional objectives of credit 
which brought them together at the 
Pacific Southwest Conference in San 
Francisco. 

Furthermore, wholesale credit organ- 
ational activity of all California 
focuses in a sense upon them, for they 
are the presidents of the two California 
associations. 

Stuart D. Menist (left) is both group 


manager of the multiple line San Fran- 
cisco office of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company and president of the 
Credit Managers Association of North- 
ern and Central California. Gilbert W. 
Sites, credit manager of The Times- 
Mirror Company, Los Angeles, is presi- 
dent of the Credit Managers Association 
of Southern California. 

Mr. Menist,. University of California 
graduate, joined Fireman’s Fund in 1937 
following a period in the banking and 
insurance brokerage fields. Returning 
from the Army’s Pacific theatre (he is 
a brigadier general in the Reserve), 
Mr. Menist in 1950 was elected assistant 
secretary of Fireman’s Fund and last 
year advanced to his present position. 

Past president of the Surety Under- 
writers Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia, he is active in San Francisco’s 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Olym- 
pic and Lakeside Country clubs. An 
article by Mr. Menist on depositors for- 
gery bonds appeared in the October 
issue of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Gilbert W. Sites, Missouri-born, heads 
the credit department of The Times- 
Mirror Company, publishers and own- 
ers of The Los Angeles Times, The 
Daily Mirror News, The Times-Mirror 
Press and Television KTTV. 

Mr. Sites is a director of the Adver- 
tising Media Credit Executives Asso- 
Clation, International, and has served 
*. the publications and_legislative 
Committees of the National Association 
of Credit Men, 


General Manager, Edwin B. Moran 
Official Publication of The National Association of Credit Men 
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ASHINGTO 


Sree analy NS of actions the second ses- 

sion of the 84th Congress may take must be 
weighted heavily by the fact that an election 
year is before us. One may safely build conjec- 
ture upon a twin foundation. Legislators will 
have an eye and ear to the probable effects of 
enactments upon votes. Secondly, and more im- 
portantly, any steps deemed necessary will be 
taken to head off any slackening in the economy, 
with both parties claiming credit. 


“We are living in a political economy, and 
heaven and earth will be moved to keep the 
economy going,” says Henry H. Heimann in his 
Monthly Business Review. “Jn all probability 
things will be done irrespective of whether they 
are sound,” for “the important item in °56 to 
political parties is the vote.” 


Following is a description of theatres of leg’s- 
lative activity or discussion of interest to credit 
and finance, likely to emerge from the session 
starting in January, as summarized by Robert L. 
Roper, legislative committee secretary, N.A.C.M. 


—ED. 


@_ TAx REDUCTION again will be a focal center 
of attention. Last year, it will be recalled, the 
debate temporarily ended with extension of the 
corporate income and excise tax rates for an- 
other year, while the proposed $20 individual 
income tax credit was rejected. Termination of 
the one-year extension of the 52 per cent cor- 
porate tax rate would return the rate to 47 per 
cent this April, and the excise rates on liquor, 
tobacco, autos and gasoline would drop back to 
pre-Korean levels, and so renewed debate on 
these issues can be expected. An across-the-board 
cut, similar to last year’s proposal, may be con- 
sidered. Increasing personal exemptions by $100 
is now being rumored as an alternate proposal. 


THE FEDERAL BupcET and its relation to pos- 
sible tax reductions undoubtedly will enter the 
debate. At one time last summer it seemed that 
the deficit might be eliminated entirely within 
the year, but even then such economy-minded 
stalwarts as Senator Harry F. Byrd and Repre- 
sentative Daniel A. Reed cautioned against pre- 
mature tax reductions. Said Mr. Byrd: “It would 
be foolhardy to balance the budget and then un- 
balance it by a premature reduction in taxes.” 

Other leaders of both major parties, however, 
have expressed themselves in favor of tax re- 
ductions in one form or another this coming 
year, whether Government spending and income 
balance or not. Latest Treasury reports show an 


estimated $1.7 billion deficit for fiscal 1956. This 
would be the 23rd deficit in the last 26 years. 

GOVERNMENT ECONOMY moves will receive re- 
newed emphasis, as some 142 Hoover Commis. 
sion recommendations come up for approval by 
Congress. They span the whole range of Govern- 
ment activities. A few of them: budget control 
and purchasing, elimination of Government com- 
petition with business, limitation of public power 
programs where private utilities already fill the 
bill. The avowed purpose of all Hoover recom- 
mendations is to save money for the Government 
(and ultimately, of course, the taxpayer). The 
Hoover Commission practices what it preaches. 
In closing its books last September it returned 
approximately $83,000 of the authorized funds 
to the Treasury. 


Business Tax Concessions? 


PREPAID INCOME and estimated expense pro- 
visions of the Omnibus Tax Act of 1954 are in 
for another look. They were repealed last year 
only after the Treasury had decided that their 
cost to the Government in terms of lost revenue 
would be many times the Treasury’s original 
estimate—$1.5 billions as opposed to $47 mil- 
lions. The Treasury now has figures ready on 
what the real cost would have been. How near 
they approach $1.5 billions is not yet known. 
They will be submitted at hearings this spring to 
back up the Administration’s stand against any 
similar measures which accountants, private tax 
men and businessmen’s groups may support in 
the coming session. 


Cooperatives Face Tax Move 


COOPERATIVES may be in for a tax bite if the 
Treasury has its way. Courts opened a loophole 
in co-op tax provisions by holding in a number 
of cases that when a co-op distributes part of 
its income to members by issuing certificates 
“with no fair market value,” these certificates are 
non-taxable. The Treasury Department now com- 
plains that in this way co-ops can get a deduction 
and members need pay no tax on their dividends. 
Treasury Secretary G. M. Humphrey has pro- 
posed to the House ways and means committee 
that legislation be enacted to allow co-ops to 
take a deduction only for cash distributions to 
members and for non-cash allocations issued in 
a form that would be taxable to the members 
who receive them. He also proposes a 20 per 
cent withholding on co-op income similar to 
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tha’ on wages and salaries. Treasury estimates 
show that several hundred millions of dollars 
are lost to the Government each year in co-op 
tax’. 

‘,RANSPORTATION will be another point of ma- 
jor controversy. Hearings have been held on the 
Weeks committee transport policy recommenda- 
tions to amend the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
principal recommendations were to (1) limit 
regulatory authority to the prescription of rea- 
sonable minimum or maximum rates; (2) mod- 
ify the regulatory authority’s power to suspend 
rates; (3) revise the long and short haul clause, 
and (4) authorize volume rates. 






























Hurricane and Flood Insurance 

HURRICANE AND FLOOD losses have brought 
renewed urging of Federal disaster insurance 
programs. The two Massachusetts senators, Re- 
publican Leverett Saltonstall and Democrat J. F. 
Kennedy, plan to introduce a $1.5 billion Fed- 
eral flood re-insurance program early in the ses- 
sion. It would apply only to floods, but they 
hope other types of disasters may be covered 
ultimately by similar legislation. Their proposal 
is based on the Federal crop insurance program, 
Government war risk and maritime war risk 
coverages. As in these programs, the flood re- 
insurance would be available only if private cov- 
erage could not be obtained. Private insurance 
companies would be encouraged to participate 
and the Government would re-insure any flood 
risks written by private companies. 

Fair TRADE, a perennial storm center, prom- 
ises warm debate. Proponents will endeavor to 
get more teeth in their Federal Fair Trade en- 
abling laws; anti-Fair Traders will muster all 
their forces. Last year the report of the attorney 
general’s committee to study the antitrust laws 
recommended repeal of the McGuire Act, but 
anti-Fair Trade congressmen shied away from 
throwing in any Fair Trade repeal bills. On the 
contrary, bills to strengthen the McGuire Act 
were introduced in both the Senate and the 
House. 































Bankruptcy Law Improvements 

BANKRUPTCY LAW improvements will be 
pushed by the National Bankruptcy Conference, 
Bar associations and credit men’s associations, 
with little prospect of controversy. Most groups 
are agreed that, with the growth of business and 
changes in conditions, the bankruptcy laws must 
be brought up to date, as much as any other law. 
Already passed by the House are measures to 
taise the maximum compensation permitted ref- 
erees and to increase the fees allowed trustees in 
bankruptcy. Since 1898 there has been, in gen- 
eral. no increase in the compensation rates al- 
lowed trustees. 

Tle present proposal would increase the rates 
fron: their present range of 1 per cent to 6 per 
cent to 1 to 10 per cent range. The proposal 
for nereased trustee fees has been helped 
throu +h initial legislative stages by the National 
Bank uptey Conference. Other proposals to im- 






prove the bankruptcy laws include a plan to 
create a separate Bankruptcy Court System and 
a measure to limit government priority claims. 

RENEGOTIATION is coming up for a new look. 
In preparation is a report by Senator Byrd’s 
finance committee which will be made public by 
the end of May. This committee was directed to 
make a study to decide whether the law should 
be continued and, if so, what items should be 
covered. The last session extended the Act for 
another year and wrote an amendment exempt- 
ing from renegotiation any contracts awarded 
under competitive bids for construction of new 
military buildings and defense plants and addi- 
tions to present facilities. It also continued ex- 
emption from renegotiation of the first $500,000 
of renegotiable business done by a company in 
a year. 

Other measures to be considered will be farm 
legislation, highway legislation, Federal aid for 
school construction, public power and postal re- 
organization. In all these matters it is likely that 
proponents and opponents will bear election year 
votes in mind, with perhaps a certain amount of 
demagoguery thrown in here and there. 


@ A DOLLaR sicn of the times. State taxes on 
corporate income have been increased by Idaho, 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





Iowa, Maryland, Mississippi, Minnesota, South 
Carolina, Utah and Vermont. Georgia moved in 
the opposite direction, reducing the corporate 
rate to 4 per cent; it had been 5.5 per cent. 


@ Preparatory to the fourth in the series of 
reciprocal trade negotiations coming up at 
Geneva in January, tariff reductions affecting 
800 to 1,000 items were proposed by the United 
States on imports approaching a $2 billion 
value a year, all with the aim of getting conces- 
sions to enlarge the field for American products 
in 25 nations not of the Communist variety. 


@ Feperat banking laws should be overhauled 
to tighten the supervision of bank mergers and 
other consolidations, Ray M. Gidney, U. S. con- 
troller of the currency, told supervisors of state 
banks at their national association’s meeting in 
Chicago. Mr. Gidney favors legislation permitting 
federal supervisors to restrain bank holding 
companies from doing any other kind of business 
than banking. Since 1950 the controller’s office 
has approved national banks’ acquisition of 184 
other national banks and 192 state-chartered 
banks. 
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Building Sound File Takes 
Guess Out of Credit Sale 


At agree that a credit department operating without credit files of customers 
would be like a plane flying without stabilizers. But how go about building 
the credit file of the account? Credit and Financial Management put the 
question to a few experienced executives. Their replies are practicable reading 
for all, especially valuable for young arrivals at credit management desks.—Ed. 


Double Check Is Provided 
With Master Control Card 


GEORGE P. GRASS 
Treasurer & Credit Manager 


American Name Plate & Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


} nn credit department in any organization is the pro- 

motional and control segment in the departmental 
system of the business. The promotional function of the 
credit department is cooperative with or advisory to the 
sales department. One direction is to encourage and 
promote customer relationship with a new or established 
customer. If the credit department’s records and surveys 
indicate conditions not conducive to good sales promo- 
tion on an account, it can advise the sales department 
so that the latter’s efforts then can be concentrated upon 
only accounts with continued sales potentials. 

With these fundamentals for the operation of a credit 
department, we have incorporated a system in both our 
Sales and Order Department File and Accounts Receivable 
Control File. In the Sales File we use a master control card 
on which we provide a section for credit information. This 
credit section is brief but gives sufficient information for 
the sales department to accept additional sales from an 
account or serves as a notice to refer the new sales to 
the credit department for review. 

In our business, credit control is an important de- 
cision. We produce a special order product made to 
customer’s specifications or blueprint details. The finished 
products are of no value to any other customer due to 
special design, company name, and so forth. 

This system with the credit section on the master con- 
trol card of the Sales and Order file eliminates the neces- 
sity of passing every order through the Credit Depart- 
ment. It also eliminates the credit card file usually 
maintained in the credit department for information on 
all accounts. It has been my experience that if the credit 
control is maintained at the source of the entry of orders 
there is less chance for an order going into production 
that should be reviewed for unsound credit reasons. 
The maintenance of this credit section on the order card 
has been my personal responsibility. 

Credit is a personal matter, whether it be an individual 
or business. I have conducted our credit department on 
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this premise and handled all customer contacts, whether 
by letter or person, as a personal matter. Therefore, we 
do not use a form letter approach in requesting credit 
information. The letters are styled in the nature of 3 
personal discussion with the customer, and only informa. 
tion that we feel we are entitled to is requested. If the 
line of credit is nominal we feel we should not demand 
a balance sheet (which may not always be available) 
but simply ask for a few reliable references and name 
of bank. When contacting references we use a form-style 
letter that is standard in most businesses. 


Data Condensed on Card 


All the information received either by customer, refer. 
ences or mercantile surveys is condensed to standard 
credit terms and noted on the Sales and Order Control 
Card. Any revisions in this credit section are reserved 
for my own supervision. If these revisions are maée 
currently, even if there are no orders pending or in 
process, I can feel confident that we have the proper 
credit control at all times. 


The value of this system was proved just recently. We 
received a fair-sized order from an account which had 
not purchased our product for over a year. Our ow 
experience was not favorable and from Industry Group 
meeting reports in the past few months I had observed 
the account was under discussion. This information wa 
entered at that time upon the credit section of the Order 


Control Card. 


When the new order was received in the Order Depart- 
ment the file was referred to my desk because of the caution 
remarks entered in the credit section. A letter was written 
requesting a new list of references to revise our credit files. 
Only two references were given by the customer, though 
our record indicated several more. Reference letters wert 
mailed. All but the two supplied by the customer reported 
considerable slowness and some C.O.D. Therefore, a letter 
was sent to the customer diplomatically requesting cash it 
advance. It was received by return mail. 


In the accounts receivable department we operate 8 
ledgerless accounting system. In this system, an Accounls 
Receivable Folder containing only open invoices 
credits is maintained. With this folder we have an a 
count control card with name, address, monthly and 
annual sales record. I have added to this control card 4 
credit control section and space for name of bank. This 
credit section contains terms of sale, agency ratings 
maximum credit limit and paying record. A space als 
is provided for notations governing credit. With this 
folder and credit control card I can at any time of the 
month compute the aging of the accounts receive Jle 
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any customer. This assists in recording the proper credit 
info-mation in conjunction with outside reports. 

With corresponding detail on the Order and Sales 
Maser card and Accounts Receivable Control card we 
are able to keep a double check on all established cus- 
tomers. Any account that requires control can be ques- 
tioned before the order reaches production and can be 
easily checked in the Accounts Receivable File through 
the control cards. Having a two-point check may seem 
a duplication of duties for the credit manager. Operating 
under these methods for the past ten years, I have found 
the system has paid off in fewer bad debt losses in face 
of an increasing volume of sales and addition of new 
customers each month. 















New Customer Report Basis 
Of All Records on Account 






W. B. WHITE 
Credit Manager 


The Smith Bros. Hardware Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 





HE assembling and maintenance of credit files is 

especially important in this era of intense competi- 
tion. Millions of dollars of credit is granted every day 
on insufficient information. 

In opening new accounts, thoroughness of investiga- 
tion can often be the difference between an order ac- 
cepted and an order rejected as well as an indicator of 
the manner in which the account must be handled. 

Continuous revision of credit files not only warns of 
impending trouble but can open the way to larger sales 
when a customer’s condition improves. 

Our credit files are based upon mercantile agency reports, 
Interchange or other trade reports quickly gathered from 
the local market. A New Customer Report is required on 
every new account, and emphasis is placed upon the 
correct name or trade style, street address, name of the 
owner or partners and the line of business. 

This New Customer Report is the basis of all office 
records, in both the bookkeeping and sales departments, 
which pertain to the account. 

In some cases a financial statement is requested direct 
from the customer on our own form. While we do busi- 
ness largely with small retailers, these statements often 
do not reveal much financial information, as they are 
estimated figures for the most part, but they do reveal 
whether the customer has adequate knowledge of the 
condition of the business. 

In our organization, the credit manager is in full 
charge of gathering and passing upon information, with 
such clerical help as may be needed. 

Under the present system, in use for years, all informa- 
tion :s placed in a folder and filed, with such cross- 
teflerences as necessary. In cases where there has been 
torresnondence pertinent to credit matters or the collec- 
tion of the account, this also becomes a part of the credit 
file. Any reports from salesmen which have a bearing 
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upon credit are passed along to the credit department. 

In conjunction with the credit file we use loose-leaf 
record books in which a record of all past due balances 
is kept for the purpose of checking orders and following 
collections. These data are taken from the ledgers and 
the daily cash reports. Notations are made in these books 
of any cautionary information which may develop from 
credit information received, or from our experience in 
collecting the account. 


Card File on Important Accounts 

The system used for perpetual credit file revision in- 
volves a card file of important accounts, upon which are 
noted the dates of the last Interchange and mercantile 
agency reports. These cards are filed ahead by months 
to the date when revisions are due. Each month-end, 
these cards are pulled and inquiry is made for up-to-date 
reports. When the report is received, the card again is 
filed ahead. The date of the new report is noted, together 
with the current rating. Different colors may be used to 
indicate marginal or slow pay accounts. Cards for new 
customers are added, and in cases of out-of-business or 
changes in ownership the cards are withdrawn as neces- 
sary. 

We have found that this system assures having the 
latest information on file at all times for ready reference. 
In addition to unfavorable or cautionary information, 
reports indicating progress or improvement in payment 
record permit us to pass the word along to the sales 
department, with a resultant increase in sales to the 
customer. 

The time and money spent upon proper credit in- 
vestigation of new accounts and the maintenance of 
complete and up-to-date credit files will pay big dividends, 
make the credit manager’s job much easier, take the 
guesswork out of credit extension, and give warning of 
impending difficulty. 


Two Kinds of Files Are Used: 
Bookkeeping and Analytical 


DAN AVILA 
Credit Manager 


Lucky Lager Brewing Co. 
San Francisco, California 





ans and installing a filing system requires a 
clear understanding of the principal responsibility of 
the principal user, and therefore, a clear understanding 
of the objectives to be attained. We believe the principal 
responsibility of the credit manager to be evaluation of 
risk related to the extension of credit to each customer. 
Stated differently, the credit manager is responsible for 
determining 
(1) The probability that liquidation of the customer’s 
account will result in some loss, and, therefore, 
(2) The probable dollar value of the loss. 
Determination of probable losses will permit establish- 
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ment of appropriate lines of credit and an evaluation of 
the general credit policy of the firm. 


Evaluation of risk requires 


(1) Identification of the factors which contribute to 
the appropriate payment of the account and the 
variation therefrom; 


(2) Ability to gather and use the factor data. 


As some of the factors depend upon the industry and the 
environment of the customer, reliable data may not be 
obtainable at a reasonable cost, nor soon enough to be 
useful. Hence the need of a credit file. The credit manager 
must be cognizant of the law of diminishing returns as 
it relates to cost of time and money and the increased 
quality of the calculated risk involved in each credit decision. 

Too little data can be costly, too. Consider what hap- 
pens when a “key” man is unavailable. 

Our format was inspired by the credit department of 
our bank, but developed by the writer. 


The files are split along functional lines as follows: 
I—The Bookkeeping File, comprised of two sections. 
A. Copies of the Statement of Account. 


B. Correspondence related to clerical or other detail 
such as 


1. Clerical errors; 

2. Disallowed discounts; 

3. Shipping department memoranda regarding 
a. breakages, 
b. shortages, etc. 


I1—The Analytical File, comprising six sections with con- 
tents, filed chronologically within each section, as 
follows: 


A. Correspondence with the distributor. 


1. Correspondence limited to the subject of 
credit or to copies of matters of special in- 
terest to the credit department but orig- 
inated by other departments. 

2. Agreements with the distributor. 

3. Notes from oral communications. 


Information, internal sources. 

1. Credit department questionnaire. 

2. Salesmen’s letters and periodic reports. 

3. Inter-office memos about the subject distrib- 
utor. 

4. Notes from oral communications. 


Information, external sources. 

1. Bank inquiries. 

2. Mercantile Agency reports. 

3. Other sources, including clippings or refer- 
ences to them. 

4. Notes from oral communications. 


Financial Statements (usually balance sheets 

only). 

1. Financial statements submitted by distrib- 
utor. 

2. Comparative statement worksheets (prepared 
only when advisable). 

3. References to audit reports filed separately. 

Sales Statistics. 

1. Monthly and year-to-date reports. 

2. Special analyses when needed; for example, 
the correlation of month-end balances to 
sales. 
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Evaluation Reports. 
Prepared only when circumstances justify. All 
the pertinent foregoing information is stucied 
and an attempt is made to present a report to 
the president which can be classified as “ccm. 
pleted staff work.” 


Satisfaction with the filing system will be determined 
partly by the format, partly by its use. Only indire:tly 
will the larger satisfaction be realized; namely, increzsed 
confidence in credit department decisions and reports by 
the sales department and the “boss.” 


Case Histories Show Values 
Of Personal Call on Account 


FRANK J. PEKOE 


General Credit Manager 


The Geo. Worthington Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HEN we receive an order from a new business, or 

from one already established, a credit file is made 
up at once. What information is gathered varies, depend. 
ing on circumstances in each case, but as a rule we obtain 
an Interchange report, a Dun and Bradstreet report, a 
financial statement wherever we feel justified in asking 
for it (provided it is not included in the mercantile 
agency report. ) 

In all cases, we also have our salesmen make out and 
submit a New Account Information Sheet, which includes 
name or names of owners or officers; type of business; 
how long in business; references, name of bank and so 
forth. 

In addition, we have our sales department and credit 
manager interview the customer personally, whenever 
possible. 

We make a careful check on real estate owned; esti- 
mated value; the amount of existing mortgages, and how 
they are to be paid. 

Whenever there is a change in ownership, we ask our 
salesmen to follow the same procedure as they would 
in opening a new account. 

My assistants, Alex C. Baerwalde, industrial credit 
manager, and William A. Taylor, assistant credit man- 
ager, usually compile the necessary data; I conduct the 
interview with the new customer whenever possible. 


When all information is assembled, a line of credit is 
established. At that time, also, it is determined whether or 
not orders are to be referred to a specified individual in 
the credit department, or at what stage the credit limit is 
reached, or if bills have not been paid according to our terms. 


A ledger card is then typed. On it appears all pertinent 
information, such as rating, credit limit, terms, salesman’s 
name, etc. 

I devised the system as experience dictated, and made 
up a special form for each of our principal lines—Whole- 
sale Hardware, Building Contractors, or Builders Haré- 
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ware, and Industrial Accounts, because the information 
required in each instance is of a different character. 

The system has now been in effect since 1947, when I 
became the general credit manager. 

Generally, a comprehensive record is preferred, so 
that in my absence or that of the individual who usually 
handles the account, any authorized person in the credit 
department, or the treasurer, can review the file, and, 
based on experience with the customer, can make an 
intelligent decision as to whether additional credit or 
approval of a sizable order can be given. 


I usually make the calls on customers in the field. Conse- 
quently, my assistants must be able to make decisions in my 
absence. However, the office knows where I am from day 
to day, and can reach me by phone, if it is felt that data 
in the credit file are insufficient for a major decision. 


Naturally, much personal information which I gather on 
my visits to customers does not generally show in reports, 
such as appearance and ability of management, condition 
and location of business, personal habits of owners or 
officers, information concerning members of the family 
of the customer. It would be difficult for others to evalu- 
ate the special information and use it intelligently to 
determine whether a “yes” or “no” should be given in a 
particular instance. After calling on a customer, I usually 
jot down some special information on a sheet of paper, or 
the latest Interchange or Dun & Bradstreet report in the 
file. 

Value of Personal Visits Proved 

For instance, when making a call on a customer in 
Indiana about two years ago, I learned that the 12-year- 
old son of the customer had suffered a severe injury the 
day I was there. Recently, I had occasion to visit the 
customer again. I inquired about the boy, and asked if 
the accident had caused permanent injury. Bringing up 
this subject made a big difference in the result of my 
visit. The customer was very pleased that I had remem- 
bered the incident. If I hadn’t jotted down that informa- 
tion at the time, I probably would not have recalled it. 

Personal visits, in addition to our credit record system, 
save The Geo. Worthington Co. at least $10,000 each 
year, and enable us to do hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars more business each year. In my opinion, in some 
cases, a credit record system is incomplete without the 
knowledge obtained by personal contact by some member 
of the credit department capable of evaluating and using 
the information thus obtained. In most instances, how- 
ever, a credit record system such as ours will suffice. 


Some Case Histories 

I cite one experience of many that shows why a credit 
record system, plus the information gained by a personal 
visit, is very important from both a credit and sales 
standpoint. 

The son of a customer in Detroit decided to go into 
business for himself, about six years ago. He had worked 
in his father’s hardware store since a boy. He had the 
necessary experience, but we didn’t know whether he had 
the ability to manage and operate a hardware business 
successfully. He had a modest $10,000 to invest, barely 
encugh for a beginning inventory and fixtures. Complete 
credit information hardly warranted extension of credit 
of nore than $1,000. Many other wholesalers were will- 
ing to sell the account. He needed a credit line of at least 
$5,.00 for seasonal requirements. He proved to be a good 
mer -handiser, in a rapidly growing suburb. He expanded 





as his business grew, increasing store space and inven- 
tory. Several visits a year by the credit manager, plus the 
valuable counsel and advice of the salesman, helped this 
customer to build a business with sales which now exceed 
$200,000 annually. Our sales to this customer this year 
will exceed $50,000. 

In another instance, a dealer some 200 miles from 
Cleveland owed us $7,000. Interchange and D & B reports 
showed a very unsatisfactory paying record and financial 
statement. A demand for payment by any number of 
creditors would have precipitated bankruptcy. A_per- 
sonal visit was urgent. I helped set up a budget of sales, 
purchases, and expenses. Total liabilities of $25,000 have 
been reduced to $10,000, including chattel mortgage and 
real estate mortgage. Bills are being discounted currently, 
with all suppliers. 

On a potential customer there were unfavorable Inter- 
change and D & B reports. Other suppliers continued 
selling. The case was discussed at a number of Inter- 
change Group Meetings. We decided not to sell the 
account, though one supplier was extending credit of 
$30,000. About 18 months later an involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy was filed. Liabilities exceeded $75,000. 

In each of the instances mentioned, and they are only 
a few of our day to day experiences, a costly mistake 
would have been made if we had not had a complete 
credit file, plus the information obtained through per- 
sonal contacts. Complete information enables you to sell 
the maximum amount of merchandise with the minimum 
amount of risk. 





PARTICIPATING EXECUTIVES 





Dan Avita, credit manager, Lucky Lager Brewing Company, San 
Francisco, is a graduate of the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
and the University of California, Berkeley. Member of the 
Stanford 1956 class of N.A.C.M.’s Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, Mr. Avila writes: “We use Rem- 
ington Rand file folders, No. 680 7856, for the analytical file, 
and No. 5055PL'% for the bookkeeping file. We believe we 
will save money in the long run due to their durability and 
neatness.” 


GeorceE P. Grass, treasurer and credit manager, American 
Name Plate & Mfg. Co., Chicago, studied accounting in the 
LaSalle Extension school and attended evening classes in ad- 
vanced accounting at DePaul University. After seven years in 
the floor covering department of a Chicago wholesaler he was 
with Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company as assistant manager 
of inventory control. In 1943 he became credit and office man- 
ager of American Name Plate & Mfg. Co., and now is company 
treasurer as well. He is chairman of the Industrial Supplies 
and Machinery Credit Group of the Chicago Association. 


FrANK J. PEKor, general credit manager, The Geo. Worthington 
Co., Cleveland, is a graduate of Ohio Business College, Cleve- 
land, and took courses at Fenn and Cleveland colleges. He joined 
the company in 1919 following war service, advanced to his 
present post in 1947. Member of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men more than 25 years, he has been a trustee. He was 
vice chairman of the Wholesale Hardware Group at the Cleve- 
land Credit Congress in 1948. 


W. B. Wuite, credit manager, The Smith Bros. Hardware Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, began his career as a mercantile agency 
reporter, then became district credit manager of a rubber com- 
pany. In his 25 years in charge of the credit and collection 
department of the Smith company he has taught credit classes 
in night schools, and is a lecturer on credit at the management 
school of the Ohio Retail Hardware Association. He is a past 
president of the Columbus Credit Association. 
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Revolving Credit 


Tue pay of “but one standard ac- 
count—revolving credit—with the 
proviso of no service charge on pur- 
chases paid for within 30 days” may 
be approaching, visualizing the 
credit department as a “self-sustain- 
ing or almost self-sustaining func- 
tion,” said A. L. Trotta, manager of 
the credit management division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, at a clinic co-sponsored 
by the Cleveland Retail Merchants 
Board. 

Mr. Trotta noted a “strong trend” 
among stores to recognize credit as 
a major management function and 
the credit executive as a member of 
top level planning committees, with 
aggressive promotion of credit as a 
requisite of increased profits through 
sound credit selling. 


Lower Debt or Cut Taxes? 


Notinc that “this is the first time 
the U. S. Government has let so 
much time go by without making a 
real effort to pay off at least a sub- 
stantial part of one of its great war 
debts,” economists of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York cau- 
tion against the danger of overlook- 
ing the importance of debt retire- 
ment in favor of tax reduction when 
“the interest on the debt accounts 
for more than one-tenth of the total 
budget” and “debt retirement would 
contribute to future tax reduction.” 


Piling Up Mileage 
Tue 72 million licensed drivers 


in the United States are averaging 
7,800 annual miles each, the 61 mil- 


THE PERSONNEL MART 


Credit Trainee 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for college 
graduate 25-30 to be trained for 
credit management position. Train- 
ing will take place in Cleveland, 
Ohio as a member of the Headquar- 
ters General Credit staff. Expe- 
rience in Credit or Finance desir- 
able, but not required. 

For additional information submit 
detailed resumé to: 
Gordon A. Sutton 
The Glidden Company 
1396 Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


lion registered motor vehicles 9,200 
miles a year per vehicle, says “Auto- 
mobile Facts and Figures,’ hand- 
book of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association. 


Upward Go Prices 


MoperAaTE rise of prices of many 
goods and services is underway 
despite record output and “tighten- 
ing” money, with “both businessmen 
and consumers apparently willing to 
spend more readily,” says the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
Prospects of early additional mark- 
ups under the pressure are affecting 
business buying policies. Declining 
farm commodity prices apparently 
no longer tend to offset rises in in- 


The cynic knows the price 
of everything and the value 
of nothing. 

—Oscar Wilde 


dustrial goods, for with even a fur- 
ther drop expected farmwise, notice- 
able increases in consumer and 
wholesale price averages are on the 
business horizon. 


Office Labor Problem 


THE NEXT few years may see “seri- 
ous labor shortages in a number of 
vital office occupations,” says the 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, reporting results of a two- 
year study by a Drexel Institute 
faculty team headed by Professor 
William Toombs. 


Spending Revolution? 


Wuicu is it, “a revolution in con- 
sumer spending habits, or a tem- 
porary buying binge,” researchers 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland are asking. One of many 
possible causations cited for the high 
level consumer spending is the 
“changing composition of the indi- 
viduals that make up the consuming 
group,” with more and more “who 
have grown to maturity in a period 
frequently characterized by rising 
prices and steady income.” 


$20 Billions Railroad Outlay 
THE NEXT DECADE will see an out- 
lay of $20 billions by American rail- 
ways on new equipment and better 
facilities, if they are to meet 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


estimated needs, James M. Symes, 
president of the Pennsylvania Rai - 
road, told 400 rail officials at a 
luncheon of the Electro-Motive D'- 
vision of General Motors Corpor: - 
tion at the Railroad Day observance 
at GM’s Powerama exhibition in 
Chicago. 


Healthier Than Ever 

REBUTTING assertions that finan- 
cial institutions and retailers in gen- 
eral are “dealing with fringe and 
unsound credit risks,” the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit 
declares “credit sales and loans are 
more closely checked than ever be- 
fore.” Some statistics advanced: 
Delinquencies are at the lowest level 
in several years; fewer than 1 per 
cent of auto balances are lagging as 
against 3 per cent in 1935-39; re- 
tailers’ losses on bad credit are con- 
siderably under 1 per cent; instal- 
ment debt of the family averages 
less than one year for full payment; 
57 per cent of all family spending 
units owe no instalment debt; 47 per 
cent of those earning above $5,000 a 
year owe something on instalment, 
only 30 per cent of those earning 
$3,000. 

THIS COUNTRY is not alone in the 
surge of consumer credit. In 
Canada, almost sixfold increase in 
the last decade has brought the 
volume outstanding close to $2 bil- 
lions, occasioning mixed reactions 
among analysts at a time when an- 
nual retail sales value is a bit short 
of trebled, observes the Bank of 
Montreal. Some are uneasy; others 
call it doing what comes naturally 
amid higher incomes and _ living 
standards. 

The bank’s Review calls earning 
power the main factor, with the 
proportion of families earning $3,000 
to $10,000 up to 50 per cent in 1951 
from 26 per cent in 1931. 


Development Credit 


THE SOCALLED development credit 
corporations of New England (in 
active operation in five _ states 
and in formation in Vermont and 
New York) could presage a wide- 
spread “adaptation of credit facili- 
ties of a private-enterprise economy 
to the changing needs,” says ‘he 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


These corporations, with funds 





supplied by banks, insurance com- 
panies and other business organi- 
vations, and with some individuals, 
extend intermediate or long-term 
loans and other forms of aid to small 
businesses adjudged worthy of credit 
but not successful in getting it from 
other sources. 

The local investor, traditional 
supplier of outside capital to small 
business, says Guaranty Trust, has 
been knocked out by high personal 
taxes and capital-gains tax as a 
source for such funds, and savings 
habits and practices also have 
changed. 


Five-Year Optimism 

Ris1nc business activity, with no 
serious downturn in the next five 
years, and a 1956 better than 1955. 
That’s what most business audiences 
expect, on the premise that a half 
dozen “ifs” will land on the sunny 
side, Treasurer Walter E. Hoadley 
of Armstrong Cork Company told 
903 bankers at the University of 
Wisconsin School of Banking. Here 
are those six assumptions: 

Business expects the monetary 
authorities will continue to tighten 
money and do a good job of it. 
Spending power, after taxes, will in- 
crease. Inventories are building, 
mostly at the retail level (but 
“watch inventories, as they could 
boomerang”). Auto production de- 
cline will be moderate and the new 
models will sell. Reduction of taxes 
is likely. The foreign situation will 
not change. 


New Borrowing Pattern 

BLITHELY DISREGARDING customary 
seasonal fluctuations, business loans 
this year have continued a steady 
forward march, with almost all types 
showing either a larger increase or 
lessened decrease, an inventory- 
building indication, says the Phil- 
adelphia Federal Reserve’s analyst. 
Underlined was the fact that sales 
finance companies were much the 
largest borrowers, which in turn 
tells of auto purchases’ importance 
in the general business picture 
(Cleveland’s Federal sees a 1955 
passenger car production peak 5 
per cent above the best 12 months 
previous record). 

Inflationary pressure in the credit 
area, as capacity operation of the 
economy approaches, was engaging 
tLe attention of observers. 

Incidentally, the Machinery In- 
sttute estimates $12,500 as the 
cepital investment required by U.S. 
bisiness to employ one worker. 











American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 
Banker’s Benefit 


HIS is an example of how American Credit Insurance can be a deci- 
sive factor in securing commercial loans. Whether your own business 
is large or small, the principle is a valuable one to keep in mind. 


The policyholder, a cabinet manufacturer doing a gross business of 
some three million dollars a year, was offered an extremely attractive con- 
tract by a television concern of many times its own size. Only one hitch 
seemed to exist: a need for additional working capital at the outset, to 
finance substantial purchases of materials and a fairly large tooling-up 
operation. At the same time, the policyholder was anxious to have its new 
account included in the coverage afforded by the existing policy, and 
routine inquiry went forward to American Credit in this matter. 


Discussion brought out the financial aspect of the entire contemplated 
setup, and the suggestion was made that the insured accounts receivable of 
the policyholder be used as collateral for a bank loan. Would a bank 
advance funds on this basis? 


A bank would and did—and the policyholder proceeded to close the 
deal. The new account was afforded coverage up to 150 thousand dollars, 
and a collateral benefit rider was attached to the policy, under which the 
lending bank was given equal assurance with the policyholder of the pay- 
ment of all the accounts covered. The operation moved forward, and all 
went smoothly, until... 


With an outstanding of more than 110 thousand dollars for actually 
delivered cabinets, the account became past due. The many-times-larger 
television concern proved less sound than the cabinet manufacturer serving 
it. After failure to collect, suit had to be entered, but—neither the cabinet 
company nor the lending bank had any primary pari to play in this act of 
the drama. 


Under the terms of the policy, the bank immediately received a loss 
payment of more than 85 thousand dollars—and the policyholder suffered 
no loss of credit standing, no diminution of working capital, no alteration 
of the terms of the loan. 


Have you considered the possibility of using insured accounts receiv- 
able as collateral in your own financing operations? For your copy of a new 
booklet: ‘Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Department 42, 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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Four-Way Stretch of Controls Pays 


Food Wholesaler in Office Efficiency 


HERE’S more than one way to 
do a job, and usually you can 
find a better way to do it than 

; it has been done 
before.” This 
rule for man- 
agement prog- 
ress, as practiced 
| by O. E. Smith, 
Jr., assistant 


—_ ‘ secretary and 


controller of 
O. E. SMITH, JR. 


2 
» 


Biggers Broth- 
ers, Inc., whole- 
sale food com- 
pany of Charlotte, N.C., has resulted 
in some fundamental improvements 
in office operation which should in- 
terest other concerns. 
four major steps to improved control 
and streamlined administration ef- 
fected by the Charlotte wholesalers, 
in the areas of recordkeeping, 
handling of telephoned orders, and 
accounting. 


Snap-Out Forms Handle Volume 


OrpER-INVOICE RECORDKEEPING 
—“The wholesale food business 


is built on volume, with a small per- 
centage of profit,” notes Mr. Smith, 
whose additional responsibilities of 
office and credit management re- 
quire alertness to possible im- 
provements in diversified areas of 


management. “Consequently, the 
recordkeeping problem involves the 
handling of a large number of orders 
and invoices. With the introduction 
of a system based on a snap-out 
preprinted order-invoice form, we 
find only one employee is required 
to number and make the necessary 
extensions and additions, whereas 
using the old system would require 
four billing machines and operators 
to handle our present volume.” 
With this form, which is made up 


HE multiple functions of as- 

sistant secretary, controller, 
office and credit manager at Biggers 
Brothers, Inc., Charlotte, N.C., all 
can center on the desk of O. E. 
Smith, Jr. He started with the 
company as bookkeeper 20 years 
ago, and so from his first-hand 
experience as well as manage- 
ment’s point of view he is fitted to 
appraise the practicability and po- 
tentialities of modifications in 
office techniques and operation. 


Here are the: 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. wholesale food concern finds Kolect-A-Matic system applied to 
accounts receivable operations enables two bookkeepers to handle increased volume that 
would have required four posting machines under the former system. Shown at 
Kolect-A-Matic is Miss Jean Godfrey. Behind her is James Lonon, of Biggers Brothers 
accounts receivable department. Controller O. E. Smith, Jr., observes that the Remington 
Rand equipment cost was a four-fifths saving over its equivalent in posting machines, 


in sets of the necessary copies, the 
salesman actually makes the invoice 
as he takes the order. (Previously 
the salesman wrote the order on an 
order blank and the order was then 
transferred to the invoice form on a 
billing machine.) The forms were 
designed by Mr. Smith of the food 
company, with a representative of 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., making 
the formal layout. 

“Control is effected by numbering 
the forms with a_ foot-operated 
Bates numbering machine after they 
are turned into the shipping office 
by the salesman. A Comptometer 
is used to make the necessary exten- 
sions and additions on the forms. 
The forms remain intact during 
these operations.” 


Order-Recording Another Help 
HANDLING OF TELEPHONED OR- 
pERS—Here is another area that 

was streamlined. Installation of a 
Dictaphone Time Master Machine 
dictaphone-telephone recorder elim- 
inated one manual step, with result- 
ant savings of time and labor. Long 
distance phone orders by salesmen 
are recorded immediately on the 
machine and transferred directly 
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from the transcriber to the snap- 
out order-invoice form. 


Kolect-A-Matic Advantages 


BooKKEEPING SystEM—“In- 

creased volume necessitated a 
change in the accounts receivable 
posting machine system. Installation 
of a Remington Rand Kolect-A- 
Matic system effected a very satis- 
factory change in the bookkeeping 
procedure,” notes Mr. Smith. 


“Two Remington Rand fireproof 
desks were installed. One _ book- 
keeper is assigned each desk. These 
two bookkeepers handle an average 
of over 20,000 charge invoices each 
month, along with payments and 
other transactions for our 1,700 ac- 
counts, where formerly two opera- 
tors on posting machines handled a 
volume of 8,000 invoices per month. 
At the former rate it would require 
four posting machines to handle 
present volume. We have an invest- 
ment of $2,000 in the Kolect-A- 
Matic system, whereas four pos’ ing 
machines would cost $10,000.” 

“With this system we file our de- 
livery receipts by customer as our 
charges and pull them from the «us- 
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tomers’ file as they are paid. The 
paid invoices are filed in a regular 
letter file for each customer, which 
gives us a history of the account. 

“We have both weekly and 
monthly accounts, and open item 
statements with only date and 
amounts are prepared accordingly. 
S:atement forms are prepared with 
the Addressograph, with the plates 
arranged to coincide with the setup 
in the account file. An accounts 
receivable control, made weekly and 
monthly, for each salesman is bal- 
anced with the total of the state- 
ments. 

“Other advantages of the Kolect- 
A-Matic System we like,” adds Mr. 
Biggers, are: 

“Keeps our customers paying 
strictly by invoices, which is ex- 
tremely important in our business in 
order to keep the accounts in agree- 
ment with our customers’ records; 

“Provides complete information at 
our fingertips, a distinct advantage 
when calls come in, as they fre- 
quently do, for information as to 
what certain invoices covered and 
who signed the delivery receipt; 

“Rules out the possibility of me- 
chanical failure, which could delay 
us at a critical time in the month.” 

































McBee Card System 
DISBURSEMENT ReEcorp—“Since 
our business deals with perish- 

ables, we are required to write a 
large number of checks, giving rise 
to the problem of recording the dis- 
tribution of these disbursements. 
Adoption of a McBee card system 
has resulted in improvement in this 
area of office detail. 

“Disbursements are recorded on 
the McBee card from the disburse- 
ment voucher, which in our case is 
a duplicate of the check. These cards 
are then punched for the depart- 
ment and account number to receive 
the disbursement charge. They are 
accumulated until the end of our 
four-week accounting period, then 
sorted to accounts by departments, 
and the information is recorded on a 
wide columnar sheet as to the ex- 
pense items and department to 
which the charge is made. 

“This spread sheet is balanced 
with the accumulated total of the 
checks written during the period. 
The purchases are charged to the 
incividual purchase accounts and 
the total of all expense items is 
chirged as a total for the period to 
one expense account in our general 
led ser,” 

I, making these improvements in 
dey artmental procedures, no radical 
thaiges were required, yet the 
ben fits were considerable. 






































THE FALTEX is a combination folder, 


letter opener and _ scorer-perforator, 
specially adapted to handling the folding 
of several sheets of varied sizes and 
weights, with or without staples. The 
manufacturer is Lansdale Products Corp. 
(Accompanying story describes an appli- 
cation at Builders Publishing Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.). 


Duplicating Tips 


CaLenpAR Srencits for sales and 
service promotion—The calendar is 
already impressed on the stencils 
and ample space is left at the top to 
insert advertising or sales message. 
The single sheet calendars can be 
reproduced on 8144”x11” paper. Use 
of different inks and colored paper 
stock makes a variety of color effects 
possible. The die-impressed calen- 
dar stencils are available through all 
A. B. Dick Co. distributors. 


Stenci, Patcuinc—It isn’t always 
necessary to type a second stencil if 
only a few lines of copy must be 
changed. Such corrections can be 
made by cutting a “window” in the 
original stencil and attaching an 
inset consisting of the corrected copy 
with stencil cement. The technique 
also can be used to inset commer- 
cially prepared stencil illustrations, 
such as company trademark insig- 
nia. 


SIGNATURE STENCIL SHEETS—Exec- 
utives frequently called on to sign 
mimeograph stencils can save time 
by having an entire sheet of sten- 
cilized signatures produced from one 
original. Then individual signatures 
can be cut from the sheets and inset 
in the stencil from which the letter 
is to be duplicated. Signature stencil 
sheets are a new development of 
A. B. Dick Co. 





Triple-Duty Folding Machine 
Speeds Publishers Bulk Mail 


Bulk folding and mailing jobs 
generally are of a “rush” nature 
and equally often involve compli- 
cated manual handling. For ex- 
ample, Builders Publishing Com- 
pany, Mount Vernon, N.Y., was 
faced with the monthly problem of 
mailing several thousand statements, 
assembled with a letter and a cir- 
cular, each group differing in weight 
and size of paper. 

“We desired to eliminate the very 
tedious job of handfolding the more 
than 5,000 tissue-thin sheets which 
accompanied our statements each 
month,” notes publisher Edward 
Roe. “The job had to be completed 
in one afternoon: the 8% x 7%” 
statement, assembled with a full- 
size 8% x 11” 20-lb.-paper letter, 
and a small circular 3% x 6”.” 

Turning over the handling of the 
job to the electric Faltex folding 
machine, which has a built-in letter 
opening apparatus and a device for 
perforating letters or circulars at 
any desired place, provided the 
solution. Formerly five girls were 
required to accomplish the monthly 
bulk mailing in one afternoon, be- 
cause there was no suitable equip- 
ment which could take such varied 
sizes and weights of papers in one 
operation. 

“We have saved at least 25 per 
cent in time on both operations 
(letter opening and folding) and we 
feel that the machine has more than 
justified its expenditure,” comments 
Mr. Roe. 

The machine, a product of Lans- 
dale Products Corporation, Lansdale, 
Pa., is quickly converted into a 
letter-opener, and into a folder for 
outgoing mail. 


Safety from Safe Contents 


An order for a safe for the X-ray 
therapy department at Jefferson 
Memorial Hospital, University of 
Maryland, Baltimore, posed three 
problems instead of the usual two 
for the manufacturer, Meilink Steel 
Safe Company of Toledo—protection 
from fire and theft and protection to 
hospital technicians from radiation 
burns. A lead-lined safe, total weight 
2,320 pounds, including 1,970 pounds 
of lead, with brass-faced lead 
drawers, provided the answer. 


Industrial Equipment Buying 


Industrial production equipment 
purchases for the last six months 
were up 50 per cent over a year 
ago, according to a report of op- 
erations of Walter E. Heller & Com- 
pany, Chicago, commercial financ- 
ing company. 
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By A. B. BRIGHAM 
Credit Manager 


Pet Milk Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


HENEVER I approve for 

payment a bill covering a 

contract for credit informa- 
tion, I of course know the voucher 
will be charged to the proper expense 
account. Yet there have been times 
when I have been sorely tempted to 
write on the voucher, “Charge Invest- 
ments”. 


No accountant in his right mind 





HEN A. B. Brigham had 

completed his formal edu- 
cational courses at Jefferson 
College and Washington Uni- 
versity, where he received his 
A.B. degree in 1925, he began 
five years of employment in 
the purchasing and credit de- 
partmenis of the Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. In Octo- 
ber, 1930, he joined the staff 
of the Pet Milk Company. 
After a few months in sales, he 
entered the credit department, 
where he has been continuously 
employed ever since. He was 
made credit manager in Janu- 
ary, 1932. 

Mr. Brigham lives in subur- 
ban W ebster Groves, Mo., with 
his wife Virginia, two sons, 
Arthur 17 and Gordon 13, and 
a daughter, Dorothy Ruth, 11. 

Past president of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit 
Men, Mr. Brigham is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, 
Adjustment Bureau, of the St. 
Louis Association, and is on the 
board of the National Food 
Manufacturers Credit Division. 


could be persuaded to charge Invest- 
ments. Nevertheless, when we look 
back through the years at the con- 
stantly improving services rendered 
by our own Credit Association and 
such companies as Dun and Brad- 
street, Inc., we know how sound and 
constructive those organizations are. 
And when we get a total of the addi- 
tions to net income obtained through 
avoidance of bad debts and through 
sales to border-line accounts, and 
compare that total with the low cost 
of our credit information service, we 
realize that our investment is not only 


“Blue Chip” but also “High Yield”. 


For many years Pet Milk Com- 
pany has avoided bad debt losses 
in amounts averaging more than 
three times the cost of our invest- 
ment in credit reporting services. 
Of perhaps even greater impor- 
tance are the increased sales 
volume and goodwill that have 
resulted from the better under- 
standing of our customers and 
their problems which these serv- 
ices have helped to make possible. 


A good case in point is a company 
which recently had to liquidate in 
receivership. For years we had been 
extending credit, running sometimes 
as high as five thousand dollars. Our 
mercantile agency reports showed 
that the business had begun with a 
relatively small capital investment, 
which had not increased appreciably 
because each year the net profits had 
largely been withdrawn. However, the 
operating management had _ been 
good. It had maintained a consistent- 
ly good record in the trade, as evi- 
denced by our Credit Interchange 
reports. Then we began receiving re- 
ports which indicated that alertness 
on our part was highly necessary. 


A new management had taken over 
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“Blue chip investment’”>— 
A. B. Brigham 


the business. An expensive warehouse 
was built, financed largely by a se- 
cured loan, the amortization of which 
required rather large instalment pay- 
ments—so large, in fact, that our cus- 
tomer soon found it impossible to 
pay them out of net profits. 


Diversion of operating funds to 
meet instalments on the real estate 
loan became increasingly evident as 
the customer’s record in the trade 
deteriorated. Reports reached us that 
the business was sustaining operating 
losses. 


In common with a number of other 
suppliers, we wanted to continue sell- 
ing this customer. The volume was 
desirable and we felt that the com- 
pany should be given a fair opportu- 
nity to work out of its difficulties. We 
realized, however, that we faced a 
hazardous situation. 


Right at this point, Credit Inter- 
change Service proved its great valve. 
By carefully watching the trend as 
shown by Interchange reports  e- 
ceived under automatic revision every 
three months, we were able with roa- 





sonable safety to continue sales of 
about fifty thousand dollars a year 
for a period of a little more than two 


years. Then, when an Interchange re- | 


port reached us showing clearly that 
the situation was hopeless, we regret- 
fully withdrew terms. 

Our investment 


at least five thousand dollars. 


Credit Interchange is a High Yield, | 


Blue Chip Investment. 


Hertz Car Rental Credit Open 
To Diners’ Club Card Holders 


Auto rental credit accommodations 


have been made available by the | 
Hertz Rent-A-Car System to holders | 
of Diners’ Club credit cards, Presi- | 
dent Walter L. Jacobs told members | 


of the New York Society of Security 
Analysts. The 
parent company, also is buying two 


New York truck leasing companies | 


We reopened just 36 hours 


and will do a test operation in 
chauffeured livery service, and has 
purchased the Beverly Hills Auto 
Rental and Motor Livery in Los 
Angeles. 

Meanwhile United Air Lines an- 
nounces operation with Hertz of a 


low-cost plane-auto “package,” the | 


air trip to be completed in 10 days 


and the car rental for 50 miles in 12 | 
hours at the destination city, plus | 


a “package” discount on additional 
use of the auto. 


Record Production Rate Set 
For U.S. Goods and Services 


A record annual production rate 
for goods and services—$392_ bil- 
lions—was set by the United States | 
in the third quarter, according to | 
preliminary estimates by the Presi- | 
dent’s Council of Economic Ad- 


visers. The figure was $7.2 billions 
higher than in the second quarter. 


Bankers Association Urges 
Vigilance to Bar Inflation 


Warnings by several 
against the dangers of inflation jelled 
in a resolution adopted at the close 
of the convention of the American 
Bankers Association, in Chicago. 


Fred L. Florence, president of the | 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, | 


was installed as president, succeed- 
ing Homer J. Livingston, president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
caso. Delegates by ballot named as 
vice president Erle Cocke, vice 
ch:irman of the Fulton National 
Baak of Atlanta. 


in Interchange | 
Service specifically assisted us to earn | 
our profit on one hundred thousand | 
dollars additional volume and, at the | 
same time, to avoid a credit loss of 





Hertz Corporation, | 


speakers 





after the fire— 


Our Hartford Agent made every minute count! 
(Based on Company File #H54-25820) 


Last-minute Saturday shoppers ran 
for the street when fire broke out in 
our store. 

We turned in an alarm at once. 
But by the time the fire was under 
control, our one-story building was 
badly damaged. 

My partner meanwhile had called 
our Hartford Agent. He said not to 
worry. The Agent got hold of the 
local adjuster and the two of them 
were on the scene within an hour. 


No lost time here. No lost motion. 


Sizing up the situation, they 
authorized immediate repairs. They 
located contractors who could begin 
work that night. And both agent 
and adjuster spent all day Sunday 
on the premises. Under their watch- 
ful eyes, the work moved right 
along. 

Thanks to this splendid help, we 
were able to reopen Monday morn- 
ing. “Business as usual” — just 36 
hours after the fire! 


There are situations, of course, that take longer than 36 hours to 
straighten out. But prompt service is always a Hartford objective. 


A good point to remember! The Hartford type of time-saving, 
useful service strengthens any insurance program. Get 
Hartford protection for your own company through your 
Hartford Agent or your insurance broker. And count it a 

big plus for credit applicants when they have 


Hartford coverage! 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company... 
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Personal Touch Beats Best Ledger 


In Holding Account, Credit Men Told 


with human beings, for all the 
ledgers and financial statements 
; and correspond- 
ence in the 
world cannot 
substitute for 
the personal 
touch. This from 
John Purnell, 
who gave up 
editorship of the 
Examiner and 
Enterprise at 
Bartlesville, 
Okla., to direct public relations for 
Cities Service Oil Company. 
Moving into action when the po- 
tential commercial customer “is only 
a gleam in the salesman’s eye,” true 
credit management becomes inter- 
ested long before the business enter- 
prise is ready to be put on the books. 
Then he proceeds to become an 
assayer of credit standing, a business 
counsel and advisor, and above all 
a friend in whom the account can 
rest complete confidence. It’s done 
in credit’s capacity as a “physician 
of preventive medicine,” the only 
way to “keep for your company 
steady customers, satisfied cus- 
tomers, profitable customers.” 


I’ PAYS to be human in dealing 


JOHN PURNELL 


“Too many executives are glued to 
their desks,” Mr. Purnell warns. “You'll 
make more money for the company and 





Practical Guide to 
Bankruptcy Rehabilitation 


“What the Business Ex- 
ecutive Should Know about 
Chapter XI,” and the relief 
this chapter provides for 
honest debtors, was written 
by Benjamin Weintraub and 
Harris Levin, specialists in 
Chapter XI matters, at the 
suggestion of Mortimer J. 
Davis, executive vice presi- 
dent of the New York Credit 
and Financial Management 
Association. 


The 55-page handbook is 
available at $2.00 from the 
New York Association, ad- 
dress 71 West 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


For details see the Book 
Review on page 28. 


be of more service to it if you'll take to 
the road instead of beating a path from 
home to office. 

“That is true because human beings 
seem to be so constituted that they 
develop confidence in people only as 
they know them. They will listen to, 
take advice from and shoot square with 
a good acquaintance, and they’ll let 
their hair down to a friend—not to an 
impersonal corporation.” 


To all who deal in commodities that 
farmers use, public relations become 
particularly important, with special 
obstacles to surmount. “When farm 
prices fall, or when drouth or flood 
or insects complicate the agricul- 
tural world, the farmers become 
problems to themselves, to the gov- 
ernment, and to all their suppliers. 
If we are going to supply the agri- 
cultural market, we have to learn to 
work with Nature, with Acts of God 
and with the Administration in 
power. 

“The company with agricultural 
specialists who know the farmer 
and his problems can maintain good 
customer relations and develop 
profitable connections. The others 
may find themselves trying to turn 
loads of pumpkins into dollars.” 


Service Station a Credit Job 


Addressing members of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Credit Association, 
Mr. Purnell called the service sta- 
tion dealers a special challenge to 
credit management contact. 

The man “who stocked a couple 
of cans of kerosene and gasoline 
on the porch of a general store” 
is of the past. “The successful 
dealer today must be a good busi- 
nessman and a person of some sub- 
stance, to maintain a large and 
varied inventory, expensive equip- 
ment and substantial working capi- 
tal. He must combine the talents 
of a mechanic with those of a 
salesman, housekeeper, accountant, 
credit manager, personnel director 
and public relations counsel.” 


And here’s the job for the supplier’s 
credit management. “I think the day is 
near when a representative of the credit 
department will be as regular a visitor 
to the service station as is the sales su- 
pervisor. Our good business judgment 
will insist that dealer selection follow 
strict standards of financial resources, 
even if we have to set up revolving 
funds and do a lot of financing our- 
selves. We must insist on sound and ex- 
tensive dealer training programs in all 
phases of good business management. 
And I believe the credit department will 
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EWSPAPER reporter, editor 
and publicist throughout his 
business career, John H. Purnell 
had attended Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Centenary College and 
Louisiana State University. 
Affiliations were successively 
with the Shreveport Times, Arkan- 
sas Gazette, East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, The Southern Dairy- 
man, Paris (Texas) News, Mar- 
shall (Texas) News Messenger, 
and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, before Navy service. He 
returned to become editor of the 
Examiner & Enterprise, Bartlesville, 
Okla., and since 1951 has had di- 
rection of public relations of Cities 
Service Oil Company there. 


be called on to devise and administer 
such programs.” 


Mr. Purnell is confident that such 
a move will save more than its cost. 
“We spend $40 or $50 thousands on 
a modern service station and then 
hope that haphazard and inexperi- 
enced management can make a go 
of it. We know what to look for 
when we set out to find a dealer- 
customer, but a closed service 
station is an affront to a marketing 
organization and a black eye to the 
company, so we are apt to take what 
we can get in a hurry. 


Expediency Is Expensive 

“Too frequently it is expedient to 
settle for someone with marginal 
capital and wide gaps in experience. 
We offer him merchandise and sales 
aids and advertising and some ad- 
vice, but we leave him to work out 
mounting business problems. When 
the blow-up comes, we look at a 
bookkeeping tangle that a corps of 
accountants can’t untangle, a bale 
of accounts receivable of chiefly 
wastepaper value—and wonder 
whom we can get to reopen the 
station. That’s not good customer re- 
lations and it’s not good business.” 

Prodded by competition at the 
consumer - customer level, where 
“the credit department already plays 
an important role in customer re- 
lations, aggressive oil companies will 
be going more vigorously than ever 
into promotion of customer charge- 
cards,” even if that “may mean 
multiplied headaches and cries of 
anguish.” 

He calls the movement logical, 
because the charge-card customer 
is likely to be a steadier customer, 
most apt to say “fill ’er up,’ is 
brand-conscious, most likely to buy 
extras and accessories, and is the 
best sales instrument available, with 
name and address on a mailing ist, 
not used as well as it could be. 
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By EDWARD H. BENSON 


Attorney-at-Law 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 







HAT steps might a lawyer 
take after a claim has been 
referred to him for collection? 
Let us take a hypothetical case of 
the claim of The Creditor Company, 
a Michigan corporation doing busi- 
ness in Grand Rapids, against A. 
Debtor Company of Grand Rapids, 
which is engaged in a retail mer- 
cantile business. The claim is for 
$400 and is undisputed, but Mr. 
Debtor has been living high and has 
been having financial difficulty for 
some time. He is calloused, has been 
sued before. He knows from expe- 
rience that if he keeps promising he 
may get additional time to pay. The 
attorney makes a demand for pay- 
ment. The debtor promises to make 
payment but as usual fails to do so. 
The attorney is authorized to in- 
stitute suit. 























Determining Where to Start Suit 


The parties reside in Grand Rapids 
or an adjoining township, the amount 
involved is under $500 and over $100, 
and so suit can be instituted in the 
municipal court of Grand Rapids or 
the circuit court for Kent county. 
As circuit court and officers’ fees are 
twice the amount in municipal court 
action, it is decided to start the case 
in municipal court. (We shall see 
how a municipal court case can be 
carried over to circuit court.) 


Before starting the case, the at- 
torney obtains from The Creditor 
Company three affidavits of claim, 
three itemized statements of account, 
and ascertains whether the creditor 
is sole proprietorship, a partnership, 
or a corporation. 






















The assumed name registration of 
both the plaintiff and defendant should 
be checked or verified. 







If the creditor is using an assumed 
name but has not properly registered 
it with the Kent county clerk, he will 
not be able to obtain a judgment on 
a suit started before the name is 
registered. If the debtor is using an 
assumed name, an examination of the 
couty clerk’s files should reveal the 
name of the debtor as well as any 
so-called silent partners who may be 
mor: concerned about the creditor’s 




























































Netailing the Steps an Attorney May Take When 
(aim Has Been Referred to Him for Collection 


claim than the person who is in 
charge of the debtor’s business. 


The attorney asks the credit man- 
ager of The Creditor Company 
whether it has any record of the 
bank upon which the debtor’s pre- 
vious payment checks were drawn. 
Unfortunately the Creditor Com- 
pany does not have an office policy 
of recording the manner in which 
debtor has made previous payments. 
When you note payments on your 
debtor’s accounts—even the ones 
whom you never expect to have 
trouble with—it is suggested you 





issuance of a writ of garnishment 
against the bank. The case is entitled: 
The Creditor Company, a Michigan 
corporation vs. Udonus Rong, indi- 
vidually and doing business as A. 
Debtor Company. The summons may 
now be returnable within 21 days. 
The summons and writ of garnish- 
ment are delivered to a deputy 
sheriff or constable, for service. The 
filing fee is $1. The officer serves 
Udonus Rong, makes his proof of 
service which sets out when the 
defendant was served and the serv- 
ice charge of $3.60. An officer may 
charge $1 for serving a summons and 





Procedure in the bringing of a legal action, after a claim has 
been placed in the hands of an attorney, is traced step by step 


in the accompanying article. 


Written for the credit layman, here is a Michigan attorney’s 
firsthand account, replete with facts of value to all credit execu- 
tives, regardless of the geographical location of his company or 
its home office. A checkup is in order, however, in any actual 
suit because not all legal points made here are applicable to all 


states. 





note by code letter, on your office 
record of the debtor’s account, 
whether the payment was by cash, 
money order, or check, and upon 
what bank the check or money order 
was drawn. 

The attorney in checking the files 
of the Kent county clerk finds that 
A. Debtor Company is a trade style 
registered by Udonus Rong. The 
credit company had extended credit 
to A. Debtor Company upon orders 
given by Udonus Rong, who ap- 
peared to be in charge of the busi- 
ness, without being aware of the fact 
that he was the only person in the 
business. 


Garnishment Against Bank 

The attorney’s closed files reveal 
that about a year ago he received a 
check from Mrs.  Udonus Rong, 
signed Sara Rong, drawn on the.... 
bank, in Grand Rapids. Thinking 
that perhaps Mr. Udonus Rong uses 
the same bank as his wife, the at- 
torney decides he should try a 
garnishment against the bank as part 
of the initial process. 

Suit is therefore started by summons, 
attaching the affidavits of claim and an 
itemized statement of account. Affidavit 
is also filed with the court, seeking 


20 cents per mile from court to place 
of service. 

The bank is also served with writ 
of garnishment, the charge for dis- 
closure fee paid to the bank and the 
officer’s fee totaling $1.70. 

The case is called for hearing on 
the date specified in the summons. 
The bank discloses it has $200 on an 
account owned by Udonus Rong and 
Sara Rong, either or survivor. 
Udonus Rong appears at the hearing 
and the case is adjourned for two 
weeks. A defendant may obtain two 
adjournments of two weeks each.- 

However, Udonus Rong does not 
appear at the call on the next ad- 
journed date, and as he has not filed 
a counter affidavit denying the facts 
set out in the plaintiff's affidavit, the 
attorney can take a default judgment 
without requiring someone from The 
Creditor Company to appear and 
testify as to the account. 

A judgment by default is therefore 
taken. In our hypothetical case, we 
then obtain a judgment for $400, plus 
cost of $1 for entry fee, $3.60 service 
fee, $1.70 garnishment fee, $1 judg- 
ment fee, or $7.30. 

If no appeal is taken to circuit 
court in five days, the creditor may 
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attempt to enforce the judgment 
taken in municipal court. 

You will recall that the bank dis- 
closed it held $200 in an account 
payable to Udonus Rong and Sara 
Rong, either or survivor. 

Under the rule of Murphy v. Mich. 
Trust Co., 221 Mich. 243, the statute 
governing such deposits permits a 
presumption that each owns one- 
half of the account where creditors 
of one party assert a lien. (This 
rule is peculiar to bank accounts and 
may not be applied to earnings from 
jointly owned real estate.) 

Sara Rong, served with notice, did 
not appear and the court determined 
that one-half of the $200 could be 
used to apply on the judgment. 

The judgment is thus credited with 
a payment of $100, leaving a balance 
of over $300 to be collected. Plain- 
tiffs attorney prepares and has 
issued a writ of execution. This 
authorizes and directs the officer to 
seize the property of the defendant 
and sell non-exempt property to 
satisfy the judgment. 


Chief Property Exemptions 


The most important property ex- 
emptions from a creditor’s stand- 
point include: 

(a) Sewing machines and stove used 
in dwelling. 

(b) Library and school books, up to 
$150, and all family pictures. 

(c) 10 sheep with fleece—and yarn or 
cloth manufactured from same. 

2 cows. 

5 swine. 

Team (yoke oxen, a horse or pair of 
horses). 

Provisions and fuel for comfortable 
subsistence of householder for 6 months. 

(d) All household goods, furniture 
and utensils not exceeding in value $500. 

(e) Tools, implements, materials 
stock, apparatus, team, vehicle, motor 
vehicle, horses, harness or other things 
to enable any person to carry on the 
profession, trade or occupation or busi- 
ness in which he is wholly or prin- 
cipally engaged up to $350. 

(f) Homestead up to $2,500. Where 
homestead exceeds $2,500, the premises 
are appraised and the debtor is given 
opportunity to pay the difference. If 
not paid within 60 days, the officer can 
proceed to sell and pay debtor $2,500. 
(By statutory definition, a homestead is 
a parcel of land not exceeding 40 acres 
with dwelling house, or a city lot with 
dwelling, not exceeding $2,500.) 


Wage Earners’ Exemptions 


Wage earners also have exemp- 
tions from garnishments. A house- 
holder with family has 60 per cent 
of his wages exempt but not more 
than $30 for one week’s work or less, 
and at least $12. If work extends 
for one week to 16 days, not more 
than $60 is exempt and not less than 
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$24; if more than 16 days, not more 
than $60 and not less than $24. 

In practice, the threat of losing his 
job because of successive garnishments 
is more effective in obtaining payment 
than the garnishments themselves. 

These exemptions belong to the 
debtor and can be treated in any 
way he likes without fear of claim 
of fraud. They may be mortgaged, 
given away, destroyed, or hidden 
from creditors in many ways without 
liability. 

One exception to debtor’s exemp- 
tion rights concerns the so-called 
purchase money judgment (M.S.A. 
27.1544). When a creditor sues to 
recover the purchase price of prop- 
erty sold to the debtor and the 
debtor would be entitled to claim 
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such property as part of his exemp- 
tion, the creditor may still levy upon 
and attach the property it sold to the 
debtor if the creditor files notice 
with the register of deeds of the 
county where the debtor resides. 

A chattel mortgage abstract ob- 
tained by the attorney from the Kent 
county register of deeds shows that 
A. Debtor Company has several 
chattel mortgages on its property, 
given before The Creditor Company 
extended credit. The officer having 
the execution reports he is unable 
to find any property belonging to 
Udonus Rong or A. Debtor Com- 
pany which is subject to execution. 
All known property is either covered 
by a mortgage for more than the 
property is worth, or is exempt. 
However, it is known that A. Debtor 
Company has taken in a large 
amount of cash on sales in the past 
year. What did he do with the 
money? A check of the register of 
deeds’ records shows title is in their 
joint names and that there is a mort- 
gage for $20,000 to The Kindly 
Mortgage Co. 


From the Kindly Mortgage Con- 
pany we learned that the pres2nt 
balance on the mortgage is only 
$2,000, indicating that $18,000 has 
been paid on the mortgage in the last 
18 months. Yet no assets have been 
discovered! 

It isn’t possible to conduct a dis- 
covery of assets proceeding in muii- 
cipal or justice court, so an applica- 
tion is filed with the municipal court 
to have a transcript of the judgment 
sent to circuit court. This costs an 
additional $2.50 but will extend «he 
statute of limitations on the judg- 
ment from 6 years to 10 years from 
date of rendition, and will enable the 
creditor to enforce the judgment as 
though the case had originated in the 
circuit court. 

After the transcript of the muni- 
cipal court judgment is filed with the 
Kent county clerk, an execution is 
issued out of circuit court. After a 
minimum of 20 days this execution 
is also returned unsatisfied. The 
attorney for The Creditor Company 
prepares and files with the circuit 
court judge a petition for discovery. 


An order for discovery is issued 
restraining the debtor from disposing 
of his property, requiring him to bring 
in his books and records and submit 
to an examination under oath con- 
cerning his property. 


In due course the order and peti- 
tion for discovery are served on 
Udonus Rong and he comes to court 
on the date specified in the order, 
confident that everything he has is 
either joint with his wife, exempt, 
or so heavily mortgaged that nothing 
can be done to obtain a satisfaction 
of the judgment against him. 


Injunction Against Assets 


The plaintiff’s attorney questions 
the defendant under oath. It ap- 
pears that practically all the $18,000 
paid on the mortgage on the jointly 
owned residence came from the busi- 
ness owned only by Udonus Rong, 
that Mr. Rong owed at least $35,000 
to his business and secured creditors, 
that his business and purely individ- 
ual assets were worth only about 
$20,000 and that the money he had 
diverted from his business to pay 
The Kindly Mortgage Company’s 
loan on his jointly owned residence 
had, in effect, made him insolvent as 
an individual. 

On plaintiff's request, the injunc- 
tion against a transfer of debtor's 
assets was continued. Another ex- 
ecution was issued and a levy made 
upon the jointly owned real estate. 
Before this levy could be forec'osed 
by a sale, supported by a bill in aid 
of execution, the debtor recog ized 
that The Creditor Company would 










































































be able to show that creditors were 
entitled to a lien on the jointly 
owned real estate to the extent of 
$15,000 wrongfully diverted from the 
deostor’s individual property with 
intent to defraud his own creditors. 
The judgment was paid. 

Besides the methods and remedies 
referred to in the hypothetical case, 
there are other special remedies for 
a creditor using the courts to collect 
a claim. 

One of the more drastic remedies 
available is attachment. Great care 
should be exercised in using it. 

One of the difficulties in using the 
attachment procedure is that the 
sheriff usually requires an indemnity 
bond, to indemnify him against loss 
in the event the defendant wins. A 
second difficulty is being able to 
prove intent to defraud, a condition 
required in some of the grounds for 
attachment. 

Garnishment attachments also are 
used where the grounds for attach- 
ment just referred to exist and the 
property to be attached is in the 
form of a bank account or account 
receivable. 

By constitutional right, no person may 
be imprisoned for debt arising out of 
or founded on a contract, except in 
cases of fraud, or breach of trust, or 
of moneys collected by public officers 


in any professional employment. Courts 
generally give the debtor the benefit of 
any doubt. 


Where the creditor’s claim can be 
fitted into strict interpretation of the 
statute so as to show fraud or breach 
of trust, the action may be started 
by a capias ad respondendum, a so- 
called civil arrest. This action is 
drastic, and the creditor must set out 
specific facts showing fraud. The 
affidavit must be signed by a person 
who will be a witness and state facts 
rather than conclusions or opinions. 


Liable for Double the Damages 

After service of the capias by ar- 
resting the defendant, the sheriff 
keeps the defendant in custody until 
the writ is dismissed by the court 
or the defendant furnishes bail. If 
the case is dismissed because it was 
improperly brought or because a 
judgment cannot be obtained, the 
person responsible for the arrest is 
liable to the debtor for double the 
amount of damages found by a jury 
in an action for false arrest. This 
may explain why so few credit men 
want to sign an affidavit for arrest. 

A similar proceeding, called capias 
ad satirfaciendeum (so-called 
“ca-sa”) is a writ of execution 
against the body of a party against 
whom a judgment has been re- 


covered, not for the purpose of 
punishing him for failure to pay the 
judgment, but to compel him to 
reveal property presumably with- 
held by him in fraud of his creditor 
from which the judgment may be 
satisfied. 

Arrests may also be made under 
the provision of the Fraudulent 
Debtor’s Act when it can be shown 
that: 


1. The debtor is about to remove 
any of his property out of the juris- 
diction with intent to defraud; (2) 
has property which he fraudulently 
conceals; (3) has assigned, removed, 
disposed of property with intent to 
defraud his creditors; (4) fraud- 
ulently contracted the debt. 


These extraordinary remedies of 
arrest are all technical proceedings. 
The statute and cases governing the 
action must be carefully checked be- 
fore taking the action. Most busi- 
ness creditors are not too willing to 
go through with such action and as- 
sume the risk that the right to make 
the arrest is present. If, however, 
the amount is large enough, and the 
creditor feels strongly enough about 
the debtor’s conduct, one of these 
extraordinary remedies may bring 
forth a collection of the claim where 
ordinary methods would fail. 


More than half a billion dollars . . . 

in cash and merchandise will be lost this 
year by employers through embezzle- 
ment by persons in their employ. 


Despite all the precautions you may 
take against employee dishonesty, 
statistics are against you. But you can 
protect your firm against financial 
loss through “honesty insurance,” 

that is, through a National Surety 


BLANKET FIDELITY BOND. 


Bank and credit executives 
—write for free 24 page 
booklet, “Safeguards 
Against Employee 
Dishonesty in 
Business.’ 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


4 ALBANY ST., NEW YORK 
A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 
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H. E. DAVIS S. L. FURMAN 


UP THE BABCUTIVE CADDER 


Hersert E. Davis has been pro- 
moted to general credit manager, 
Colgate-Palmolive Company, Jersey 
City. He succeeds the late Arthur 
E. Read. From the Kansas City 
branch accounting office which he 
had joined in 1927, Mr. Davis went 
with the Jeffersonville branch ac- 
counting office as assistant credit 
manager. In 1947, following military 
service, he was made credit manager 
of the Louisville branch accounting 
office. 


Harotp B. Streem has been named 
vice president in charge of finance, 
at Strick Company, Philadelphia. 
He began with the company six 
years ago as credit manager and 
advanced to controller before his 
recent promotion. Previously he 
served with the Intelligence Branch 
of the Army and with Standard 
Factors Corporation, New York. He 
is an accountant and a member of 
the New York Bar. 


Mrs. Dorotuy L. Hopces has been 
named assistant treasurer and a di- 
rector of the Mar Machine Tool Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, a subsidiary 
of the Swind Machinery Company, 
and both concerns’ office manager. 
She also retains her former position 
as secretary to L. H. Swind, presi- 
dent of the parent and subsidiary 
companies. Mrs. Hodges began with 
the Swind organization in January 
1953 as a bookkeeper and shortly 
after was placed in charge of the 
accounting department. 


Matcotm BarMAN has been ap- 
pointed general credit manager of 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corpora- 
tion, and its manufacturing sub- 
sidiary, New York. He succeeds 
Sol Fuchs, who becomes northeast- 
ern division manager of the liquor 
sales department. With the com- 
pany since 1941, Mr. Barman held 
various positions in the accounting 


and credit departments before be- 
coming assistant general credit man- 
ager nine years ago. He is a grad- 
uate of the Wharton School of Com- 
merce and Finance and a member 
of the New York State Bar. He is 
chairman of the Liquor Credit 
Group of New York. 


Smney M. Monroe has been ad- 
vanced to assistant vice president 
from assistant cashier, The First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
New Haven (Conn.). He went with 
the bank 28 years ago as a messen- 
ger. He is a past president of the 
New Haven Association of Credit 
Men and a past vice president of the 
Connecticut Association of Credit 
Men. 


STaNnLey L. Furman has been ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer of The 
National Supply Company, from as- 
sistant general credit manager. He 
is headquartered in Tulsa, where he 
will direct the treasury and credit 
affairs of the company’s midwest 
and northwest divisions. 


Burton Brown, who began with 
Servel, Inc. almost four decades ago 
as a billing clerk, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the company’s 
credit and collection department. 
Most recently he served as super- 
visor of accounts receivable. 


Executive appointments at Whirl- 
pool Corporation, Marion (Ohio) 
division, include H. J. SCHROEDER as 
division controller and Paut Cres- 
soR as director of purchases. 


Epwarp T. Fircn, controller of 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, has 
been made a director of the corpora- 
tion and director and treasurer of 
two subsidiary firms, Union Barge 
Line Corporation and Southern 
Transfer Company. He has addi- 
tionally been named treasurer of a 
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third subsidiary, Dravo-Doyle Com- 
pany. 


Denny J. SmitH has been ad- 
vanced to division controller of the 
Blaw-Knox Equipment Division of 
Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 
from general accountant in the cen- 
tral headquarters. 


Formerly assistant treasurer, 
Rosert O. Wuitman has become 
treasurer of American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, New York City, and 
all its subsidiary operating com- 
panies. He had been with Niles & 
Niles, certified public accountants, 
before joining AGE in 1954. 


Don J. Datey has been appointed 
resident manager of the new Dis- 
neyland Hotel, now under construc- 
tion in conjunction with Disneyland 
Park, in Anaheim, Calif. Mr. Daley’s 
prior associations were with the 
Beverly Hills Hotel and the Los 
Angeles Ambassador Hotel, as ex- 
ecutive assistant manager and credit 
manager. 


Epwin R. Cuiark has been named 
manager, sales office planning and 
real estate, Remington Rand Inc.,, 
New York. A graduate architect, 
he had been assistant manager of 
the department since 1952. 

James E. Brown, treasurer of 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, has addi- 
tionally been named secretary of the 
organization, to succeed Gordon Le- 
febvre, who retired because of ill- 
ness. Mr. Brown has been treasurer 
of the company since 1947. 


Louis E. Nurer has been elected 
financial vice president and treas- 
urer, Pepsi-Cola Company, New 
York. He joined Pepsi-Cola in 140 
as chief accountant, and advanced 
to assistant treasurer in 1947, to 
treasurer in 1950. 
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Know Legal Hazards Before Advising 


Accounts on Business Life Insurance 


By SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN 


Member of Bar of State of New York 
and Chartered Life Underwriter 


HE average businessman— 
[ween he be a sole proprie- 
tor, partner or stockholder in 
- a closely-held 
“corporation — in 
this era of soar- 
ing federal in- 
come tax rates 
and inflation is 
faced with the 
problem of ac- 
cumulating capi- 
tal to furnish fi- 
nancial security 
for himself in his 
old age and for his family in the 
event of his death. His most valu- 
able asset is his ability to work and 
earn money; the big task is to con- 
vert this asset into cash, in effect, 
when he no longer can work and 
earn. 

This objective accentuates the 
necessity for proper planning, rarely 
done, even when no one in the 
family could carry on the operations. 
Quite often because of this neglect, 
a business has to be liquidated or 
sold at a great sacrifice. 

Under such conditions, credit men 
must exercise caution. It is impor- 
tant that they understand the legal 
hazards and the steps that can be 
recommended to a customer to as- 
sure a continued line of credit. 

And it remains essentially the job, 
and duty, of the life underwriter to 
confer with the businessman for 
ultimate solution of the latter’s 
problem. 

By taking the proper steps a busi- 
nessman, whether he operates as a 
sole proprietor, partner or stock- 
holder of a close corporation, can 
accomplish part or all of the follow- 
ing objectives: 

(1) He can fix the value of the busi- 

ness for estate tax purposes; 

(2) Provide the cash which the fam- 
ily will need to carry on; 

(3) Avoid the gamble of having the 
business run by individuals whose 
interests will conflict with his 
family’s. 
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The average businessman seldom 
hes the slightest idea of the impact 
of estate and inheritance taxes, and 
the opportunity to keep such taxes 
ata minimum. He invariably con- 





siders his business worth much less 
than the amount it will be taxed in 
his estate. He ignores the item of 
goodwill, yet in numerous cases the 
tax courts have held a_ business 
worth many times its book value. 
Taxes cannot be paid with machin- 
ery or bricks; the government wants 
cash within 15 months after death. 


An Arbitrary Formula 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
long employed a somewhat arbitrary 
formula in valuing goodwill: the 
average earnings for the last five 
years preceding death are reduced 
by 8 per cent of the average tangible 
assets, and the difference is capital- 
ized at 15 per cent (that is, the 
difference is multiplied by approxi- 
mately 642). Where “excess” earn- 
ings are found to be actually attrib- 
utable to goodwill, this formula 
in some cases has been approved. 
In several cases, goodwill has been 
found at a substantially lower value 
than computed under the formula. 
In many instances the courts have 
refused to find any goodwill value 
where the evidence shows that any 
part of the value of the business, 
other than its tangible assets, was 
attributable to the personal skill and 
ability of the proprietor. 

A fairly recent case decided by 
the Tax Court illustrates the attitude 
of the Treasury toward goodwill. 
Upon the death of a business owner 
the executor valued the business at 
book value in the estate tax return. 
The commissioner of internal rev- 
enue decided that the business was 
worth an additional $450,000 for 
goodwill, by application of the 
formula described. The executor 
took the case to the Tax Court, 
which decided that the goodwill was 
worth a little under $70,000. If the 
executor had lost the case, liquida- 
tion of assets or loans to pay the 
taxes would have been necessitated. 
Though the executor won a partial 
victory, the amount expended for 
legal fees must not be overlooked. 


The commissioner merely has to apply 
his formula, establish his opinion, and 


then stand pat. The entire burden of- 


proof is on the executor to show that 
the commissioner is in error. In just 
about every case, the businessman can 
be sure that something extra, usually 
substantial, will be added to book value. 

But that is not all. The family 


cannot live in a state of suspended 
animation while the estate’s prob- 
lems are being resolved in the 
courts. They have to be fed and 
housed, children educated. A period 
of five or more years after death 
before such a tax dispute is decided 
is not at all unusual. In some cases 
eight years have elapsed. In the 
meantime, the heirs are living in 
constant uncertainty. In some in- 
stances the ultimate bequests will 
amount to very little or will be com- 
pletely wiped out. 

The businessman can solve these 
problems with the assistance of the 
attorney and the accountant, plus_ 
the stimulus of the life underwriter. 
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There is no substitute for personal 
life insurance to tide the family over 
any period of uncertainty. Life in- 
surance is payable immediately 
after death, and in monthly instal- 
ments if desired. The amount pay- 
able is certain. In place of, or in 
addition to the insurance, there are 
pertinent courses of action any busi- 
nessman may take. 


First, consider the sole proprietor. In 
the absence of specific authorization in 
his will, in most instances neither the 
executor nor the administrator nor 
the family has legal right to continue 
the business. It is their duty under the 
law to sell the business. If they carry 
it on without authority they become 
personally liable to heirs for any losses 
sustained. 


The executor’s liability includes 
losses incurred for any reason, not- 
withstanding his good faith. Should 
losses result while the business is 
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being continued, either the heirs or 
the creditors can bring an action in 
the probate court to declare the 
executor an “officious intermeddler” 
and obligate him to turn over a sum 
which represents the value of the 
decedent’s estate at death plus any 
profits since that date. Thus, the 
executor must make up personally 
any resultant shrinkage in value and 
must disgorge all profits. He has 
everything to lose and nothing to 
gain. 

Obtaining the consent of all heirs 
to continue the business is finan- 
cially dangerous. The heirs thus 
forfeit the right to hold the personal 
representative to account, but the 
executor or administrator is never- 
theless personally liable to any new 
creditors and fully liable to the old 
creditors, unless their consent also 
is obtained. 


Minor Heir Can Bring Suit 

Moreover, the fact that a minor 
heir agrees to continuation of the 
business does not preclude him 
from bringing suit when he attains 
his majority. 

To avoid these problems the busi- 
nessman should authorize continua- 
tion of the business in his will and 
should select a competent executor. 
The goods on hand can be sold in the 
usual course of trade—the business 
as a going concern—at a favorable 
time for selling or kept intact until 
a member of the family can take 
over or manager can provide a bet- 
ter income. Should the sole pro- 
prietor have a son to take over after 
his death, he thus can keep the busi- 
ness going in the interim. He could 
equalize the bequest of the business 
to his son by life insurance payable 
to others in the family. 


Widow Pays Price Too 

In most states, if a man dies in- 
testate and leaves a wife and one 
or more children, the wife is entitled 
to one-third of the estate, the chil- 
dren or the one child, two-thirds. A 
few states provide that personalty 
be divided evenly among the wife 
and children, sometimes with a 
minimum of one-fifth guaranteed to 
the wife. Thus, if the owner of an 
unincorporated sole proprietorship 
dies without a will, the business 
would have to be liquidated. Out 
of such usual reduced amount the 
widow might receive only a rela- 
tively small fraction, depending on 
the number of children there were. 
This. is hardly what the average 
businessman has in mind, but it is 
the price his widow must pay for his 
lethargy. 

Where there is no member of the 
family to continue the business, a 
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purchase and sale arrangement is 
the wisest course. 


In the case of an unincorporated sole 
proprietorship, the most likely prospec- 
tive purchasers usually are the em- 
ployees. The problem arises as to how 
the employees are to raise the necessary 
funds. The most convenient vehicle is 
purchase of insurance on the life of the 
owner, in an amount equal to the price 
agreed upon for the owner’s interest. 
The proceeds would be payable to the 
employees or to a trust. The business in- 
terest could then be purchased with 
these funds and turned over to the 
employees, and the estate would be 
the recipient of full value in the form 
of the life insurance proceeds, which 
then would be distributed under the 
terms of the will. 


The employees, however, may not 
be able to pay premiums. The own- 
er can remedy that by raising the 
salaries of the employees. In addi- 
tion, there may be a better way 
which would integrate with current 
operations. The owner can have his 
employees share in. the profits 
through an arrangement which, to- 
gether with their salaries, must not 
exceed reasonable compensation. 


May Invest in Policy 

Such a profit-sharing trust, in- 
tended to meet the requirements of 
Section 401, Revenue Code of 1954, 
may provide for investment of its 
funds in life insurance on the owner, 
for lump sum payments of all or 
part of the profit-shares, and for 








Continuance of the corpora- 
tion’s business is not af- 
fected by the death of a 
stockholder. 





distribution upon the death, retire- 
ment, sickness or disability of the 
employee. From such compensation 
the trust or the employees can ap- 
ply for life insurance policies—and 
pay the premiums—on the life of the 
owner in an amount which will pay 
for all or a specified interest in the 
business at the owner’s death. The 
trust or the employees, as the case 
may be, and the owner then enter 
into an agreement by which the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance, at the death 
of the insured, are committed 
through a trust to be used for pay- 
ment of such an interest in the busi- 
ness as the proceeds will acquire at 
the price agreed upon. 


In this way the estate disposes of all, 
or a specified share, of the business at 
a fair and reasonable price. If Code 
requirements for profit-sharing trusts 
are met, the deposits by the employer 
would be deductible by the company 








for income tax purposes. The trust itself 
would not be taxable on its income 
The employees would be subject to in- 
come tax only on the sums actually 
distributed to them in the year of dis- 
bursement, and not in the year the 
contribution was made to the trust. In 
some instances, such distribution would 
be treated as a capital gain. 


If the interest thus purchased is 
less than the whole, the decedent in 
his will may authorize the executor 
or it may be decided by the legatees 
after they receive the balance of the 
decedent’s interest, to enter into 
agreements with the former em- 
ployees to continue the balance of 
the estate’s capital in the business as 
a partnership or corporation, which- 
ever will seem the better. The busi- 
ness as a going concern will be left 
intact, with the likelihood of ‘a con- 
tinuing income to the estate or 
family of the decedent and his 
former employees. 


Agreements Upheld by Courts 
Agreements in this area have uni- 
formly been upheld by the courts. 
To be effective, the agreement must 
stipulate the purchase price or con- 
tain a formula for arriving at such 
a price. 

Consider these advantages of such 
a plan: 

The estate will receive the going- 
concern value immediately and in 
cash; the value of the business in- 
terest will be fixed: for estate tax 
purposes; the estate can be settled 
without costly delays; the family is 
relieved of the worry, and probable 
loss, of trying to run a _ business 
without adequate experience or 
training; the employees will be more 
loyal because some day the business 
may become their own; credit may 
be easier to obtain. 

Both employer and employees 
should be unalterably bound under 
agreement drafted by an attorney. 
If the owner wishes to sell in his 
lifetime, he should be obligated to 
offer the business first to his em- 
ployees. 

A partnership is automatically 
dissolved by law on the death of any 
partner. The surviving partner or 
partners become “liquidating trus- 
tees.” They must reduce the assets 
to cash and wind up the business 
and are held to strict accountability 
by the courts. They cannot, in the 
absence of provision in the articles 
of co-partnership, appropriate the 
firm’s assets even if willing to pay 
the true value to the estate. The 
surviving partners will be personally 
liable for losses in continuing the 
business without authorization. 

It is possible for the survivin 
partners, in some cases, to acqui! 
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(he interest of the deceased partner’s 
estate, but this requires ready cash. 
They may resort to outside financial 
assistance to raise the money. This 
vill undoubtedly compel them to 
strike as sharp a bargain as possible 
in the purchase, and any loss in 
values thereby will be suffered by 
the deceased partner’s estate. 


Liquidation Is Expensive 

If the surviving partners cannot 
finance the purchase, the only alter- 
native would be liquidation with 
consequent loss in values. Shrink- 
age is bound to result. Accounts 
receivable may not be fully col- 
lectible, but accounts payable must 
be paid at once. Physical assets will 
bring much less. The goodwill asset 
is wiped out. The deceased part- 
ner’s income immediately stops and 
the family must adjust its standard 
of living. Until final settlement, the 
surviving partners have no right to 
advance monies to the family, which 
tends to create friction. Further- 
more, until the business is com- 
pletely liquidated the executor or 
administrator cannot wind up the 
estate. The plight of the family is 
a sad one unless the deceased part- 
ner did some serious planning. 


Much of the risk of loss can be elim- 
inated by a proper buy-and-sell agree- 
ment funded by life insurance. The 
agreement usually provides for purchase 
of life insurance policies on every part- 
ner, in any amount up to the estimated 
value of each partner’s interest. The 
premiums often are paid by the partners 
other than the insured. In this manner 
the several reciprocal policies will be 
allocated among the several partners 
not insured in the particular policy. The 
beneficiary of the various policies can 
be a trustee. All partners should enter 
into an agreement with the trustee by 
which the proceeds of the policies would 
be received by the trustee and turned 
over to the executors, either in payment 
or on account of the purchase price of 
the latter’s interest. 

Another arrangement would be to 
have the surviving partners as bene- 
ficiaries committed by written 
agreement to use the proceeds to 
acquire the interest of the deceased 
partner. Thus, in effect, the pro- 
ceeds become impressed with a trust 
for a specific use. A fair purchase 
price may be fixed in the agreement 
and should be binding upon the tax- 
ing authorities. 

A significant advantage in having 
the life insurance proceeds payable 
to the partnership is that, when they 
are applied to the purchase of the 
deceased partner’s interest, such 
consideration paid will increase the 
basis of the surviving partners’ 
share. In some instances, the inter- 
ests of the deceased partner’s family 


may conflict here with those of the 
surviving partners. In the past, the 
family beneficiary very often lost 
the opportunity to elect a settlement 
option under which the proceeds 
would be receivable free of federal 
income tax until the entire corpus 
was paid and received. The lump 
sum proceeds would have to be re- 
invested, with the income subject to 
income tax. 


This disadvantage has been rem- 
edied considerably through the co- 
operation of the life insurance com- 
panies, many of which will now 
permit special arrangements to pro- 
vide a monthly income for the bene- 
ficiaries. 

Thus the conflict between the 
partnership’s increased cost basis 





Estate and inheritance taxes 
cannot be paid with machin- 
ery or bricks; the govern- 
ment wants cash within 15 
months after death. 





and the beneficiaries’ tax problem 
can be resolved. The deceased 
partner’s family will be assured of 
income; the partnership may con- 
tinue uninterrupted; the financial 
position of the partnership will be 
secure because no part of the pur- 
chase price comes from partnership 
capital. 

This brings us to the problems of 
the close corporation. The stock is 
owned by a small number usually 
active in management. There is no 
ready market for the stock and the 
only persons likely to care to buy 
are the surviving stockholders. 


Continuance of the corporation’s 
business is not affected by the death 
of a_ stockholder. His stock is 
transferred either by will or by op- 
eration of law, usually to his family. 
Until the estate is distributed, all 
rights are owned and exercised by 
the executor or administrator. 


Where there is no will, the probate 
court will determine whether the ad- 
ministrator may retain or sell the stock. 
This situation is particularly dangerous 
to minor children. In most states, stock 
in a close corporation is not a legal in- 
vestment which the guardian of a minor 
can retain, and so the probate judge 
usually will order the stock sold. Since 
there is no market, only the other stock- 
holders will be interested in buying, and 
if they hold a majority of the stock 
they are not likely to buy more except 
at a sacrifice price. If the surviving 
stockholders are minority owners, they 
are unlikely to be able to raise the cash. 
In an impasse, the widow (as distin- 
guished from the estate) may have to 
buy the stock personally. Should she use 








the cash received from the deceased’s 
life insurance, she is jeopardizing her 
security. Without the business ability of 
the deceased, the business may die out. 
The widow thus would lose everything 
because the husband failed to make 
proper plans. 


If the corporation has a sufficient 
surplus so that it may legally pur- 
chase and retire all the shares of the 
deceased, a ready solution is at hand. 
So too if the associates are finan- 
cially able to purchase them. 


The alternative of executor or 
legatees joining in the business, ac- 
tively or passively, is rarely a good 
idea. Friction too often results. The 
estate generally needs immediate 
cash to meet taxes and other obliga- 
tions, and the family wants to con- 
vert stockholdings. 


A common source of friction be- 
tween the corporation and the de- 
ceased’s family concerns continua- 
tion of the husband’s salary. They 
overlook the fact that they are stock- 
holders and not employees. The 
widow will press for more dividends; 
the corporation will desire to retain 
earnings in the business not only for 
business reasons but also to avoid 
double income tax, first by corpora- 
tion and then by stockholders. Such 
a situation is ripe for a stockholder 
suit. The attendant result is often 
a forced liquidation. 


There is no substitute for a binding 
buy-and-sell agreement. The family will 
obtain the agreed price, the surviving 
stockholders will not become involved 
with the family in the business, and the 
estate tax value of the decedent’s stock 
interest may be set. Purchase price, 
method of valuation and other terms 
must also be outlined as in the partner- 
ship agreement. Life insurance is the 
ideal assurance of a source of ready 
funds to carry out the agreement when 
a stockholder dies. The problem of 
extra taxes on goodwill is eliminated. 


The corporation may apply for in- 
surance on the life of every stock- 
holder, own the policy, name itself 
beneficiary, and pay the premiums. 
On the death of any shareholder the 
proceeds would be paid into a spe- 
cial surplus account; from these 
funds in the surplus account the 
corporation could agree to buy so 
much of his stock in the corporation 
as the proceeds could purchase at 
the price fixed for its sale in the 
agreement. The insurance proceeds 
may be only a down payment, if 
they are less than the agreed value 
of the business interest, in which 
case the balance may be paid over 
a period of time. This, of course, 
should be set forth in the agree- 
ment. 

If the price set for the stock is 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Chattel Mortgage Problem 


By CARL B. EVERBERG 


Attorney, Woburn, Mass. 


OW, if at all, can a chattel 

H mortgage cover property ac- 

quired after execution of the 
mortgage? 

The funda- 
mental and early 
notion in the law 
of mortgages was 
that one could 
mortgage only 
that interest in 
property which 
he possessed. 
Thus, with con- 
sistency, courts 
in former times were prone to rule 
that a mortgage could not cover 
goods not in existence or not capable 
of being identified at the time of the 
mortgage. This rule hit after-ac- 
quired provisions in mortgages. 


C. B. EVERBERG 


It is easy to understand that, 
where merchants offered their stock- 
in-trade as security for a loan, a 
lender who took a mortgage thereon 
and agreed to sales of the mortgaged 
goods to customers of the merchant 
would soon have no security as the 
goods were moved from the shelves 
in the usual course of business. This 
is why lawyers designed provisions 
in mortgages to cover the goods ac- 
quired in substitution of the goods 
which had been cleared off by sales 
in the course of business. 


Three Different Rules in States 

Some states were ready to adapt 
their views to an economic necessity, 
and the courts in these states rec- 
ognized the validity of after-acquired 
provisions. These states did require 
a stipulation in the mortgage that the 
mortgage would hold after-acquired 
property; otherwise it would not 
apply to any substituted merchan- 
dise. 


Other states were reluctant to go 
along with this view, while still other 
states held such after-acquired pro- 
visions to be effective only in the 
event that the mortgagee took into 
his own possession such substituted 
goods before any other person could 
attach them or levy execution on 
them. Thus, three distinct rules 
exist, side by side, in this country, 
and it is essential to know what rule 
is in force in any given state before 


after-acquired mortgages are to be 
indulged in. 


The ingenuity of credit men and law- 
yers found a way also, as is known 
in some states, by which a lender could 
advance money and take as security a 
lien on goods not yet in existence and 
still to come into existence by comply- 
ing with a statutory method for filing 
proper notice of the transaction. This 
is the latest device for obtaining secur- 
ity on goods to be after-acquired, and 
is known as the factor’s lien. In those 
states which permit it by statute the 
lien is good and no possession is 
necessary. 


However, if the proposed Uniform 
Commercial Code is adopted by any 
state, (it is now in force in Pennsyl- 
vania and is being submitted to legis- 
latures elsewhere in the country), 
after-acquired provisions will be 
valid in mortgages in such state, by 
compliance with certain filing re- 
quirements. Thus the economic 





Trouble with house-to-house 
selling, it takes a heap of homes 
to make a living. 

—Glen R. Bernhardt 


pressure for such security device 
will have gradually molded the law 
to conform to the needs of the pres- 
ent day. Credit men should lend 
their weight to having the proposed 
Uniform Code passed as promptly as 
possible if for no other reason than 
that the much needed uniformity 
throughout all the states will be ac- 
complished. 


Provision Required in Mortgage 

With things as they still are, it is 
necessary to include, in a mortgage 
contemplating the covering of after- 
acquired goods, some provision to 
that effect. Even in those states 
which recognize after-acquired goods 
provisions no chattel mortgage will 
be effective to take in the sub- 
stituted goods unless the mortgage 
instrument so provides. While no 
layman should take the responsibil- 
ity of using an after-acquired goods 
provision without benefit of legal 
counsel, a few simple illustrations of 
such provisions are indicated in the 
following (suggested by certain su- 
preme court decisions): 

“All stock in trade which I may 
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hereafter purchase and place in said 
store, in substitution of the goocs 
and stock in trade sold in the usu: 1 
course of business, shall be include 1 
in and covered by this mortgage.” 
“It is understood that I may sel, 
in the usual course of business, any 
of the stock covered by this mort- 
gage, and this mortgage shall appl, 
to all future acquired goods or stock- 
in-trade that shall be added to, cr 
substituted for, the goods now 
covered by this mortgage.” 
After-acquired provisions are fre- 
quently employed to take care of 
crops to mature, or even crops to be 
planted. This type of mortgage is 
also used to cover the natural in- 
crease of livestock. In such case the 
language might simply include: 
“natural increase of the live- 
stock now covered by this mortgage; 
and all crops of , to be grown 
by mortgagor, or now planted and 
growing, to be harvested in 
upon mortgagor’s land at 
As stated, all instruments of this 
nature should be drawn by legal 
counsel, because the requirements of 
one state differ materially at times 
from those of other states. 


Fair Trade Upheld 

Constitutionality of the Wisconsin 
Fair Trade Act has been reaffirmed 
by the supreme court of Wisconsin, 
overruling a decision by the circuit 
court of Waukesha,. Wis., in the case 
of Bulova Watch Co. v. Arthur L. 
Anderson, a Waukesha jeweler. 

Seven states have had decisions 
by their high courts upholding fair 
trade’s constitutionality since pas- 
sage of the McGuire Act in 1952, 
according to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion on Fair Trade. The other states 
are California, New Jersey, New 
York, Delaware, Tennessee and 
Pennsylvania. 


Price Cut Injunction Denied 
Federal Judge Robert E. Tehan 
in Milwaukee denied The General 
Electric Company a temporary in- 
junction against the Boston Store to 
bar advertising and selling of ap- 
pliances below Fair Trade prices. 
The jurist in an oral opinion said 
the company had not “diligently en- 
forced” the program and that there 
were “widespread” violations. 


Serving Strikebound Plant 
Extent of liability of a railroad 
that refused to serve a strikebound 
plant was established in federal dis- 
trict court, Minneapolis, after six 
years of litigation, when Judge 
Gunnar H. Nordbye awarded a dar- 
age claim to Pacific Gamble Robia- 
(Concluded on page °0) 
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Cales-minded Credit Proves Worth 


In Case Histories of Company Units 


require management that gives 
all-out assistance to the sales 
force. Put an- 
other way, man- 
agemeinii must 
have “courage to 
take reasonable 
chances when 
measured against 
possible current 
and future gains, 
and determina- 
tion to follow 
through with a 
vigorous collection policy.” That, 
says Joseph S. Smith, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, 
Pa., brings rewards “commensurate 
with the risks assumed and the ener- 
gy expended.” 

The wide range of the company’s 
operations, through three divisions 
and four wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
calls for a spread of credit policies. 


(Ci seasite m economic conditions 





J. S. SMITH 


Exposures $1 to $1 Million 
Hence the credit operation prob- 
lems, with customer net worth rang- 
ing “from practically zero” to $2.7 
billions, unit sales prices from “pen- 
nies to $100,000,” individual account 
exposures one dollar to $1 million. 


Sales of the Air Brake Division are 
f.o.b. Wilmerding 30 days net, but on 
occasion special credit arrangements 
have helped railroads make substantial 
purchases and car and locomotive build- 
ers to handle extra-heavy construction 
programs. 


Mr. Smith tells of the quandary of 
a closely held AAA-1 company, a 
customer 50 years that came to owe 
$10,000. Little was available for gen- 
eral creditors in case of liquidation. 
Air Brake and other creditors had 
to accept 40 cents on the dollar in 
settlement of outstanding billing to 
get outside interests into the com- 
pany. While the settlement cost $6,- 
000, sales to the new company more 
than compensated. “Sometimes it 
costs money to hold or increase 
sales,” he comments. 


Distribution was the problem of the 
In¢ustrial Products Division which in 
16 years had become a $5 million oper- 
ation, “In many cases,” the Pittsburgh 
Credo Club was told, material shipped 
to a distributor gave the Division 
greater equity in the business than the 
Owner, but careful screening kept 


losses down while the sales goal was 
being reached. 

There was the case of the New 
England distributor whose small 
company had gone into receivership 
before the war. The $350 owing had 
been charged off as uncollectible. 
Postwar he formed a new company 
to handle Industrial’s compressor 
line. He had no capital but he did 
have possibilities as a salesman, and 
no replacement was available. Pay- 
ment with order was required at 
first, but gradually exposure was in- 
creased as average monthly sales 
passed $20,000, with high credit $40,- 
000—and no further charge-offs. A 
warehouse arrangement, with some 
open credit, solved the problem of 
another distributor short of work- 
ing capital for the sizable volume of 
business. 

At Union Switch & Signal, with its 





OINING the office staff of West- 

inghouse Air Brake Company in 
1926 after attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Joseph S. 
Smith first was stenographer-clerk 
in the paymaster department. Suc- 
cessively he became secretary to the 
vice president and treasurer, as- 
sistant treasurer (1945) and treas- 
urer (1946). When Union Switch 
and Signal Company became a 
wholly owned subsidiary, Mr. Smith 
was elected assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the combined com- 
panies (1951). He is past director 
of the Credit Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania and former chair- 
man of the Industrial Credit Club. 





30 days net basic pattern, a plan 
worked out recently resolved the dif- 
ficulty of railroad purchases of labor- 
saving equipment in a period of low 
income. 

Sales are the first consideration at 
the Le Roi Company, selling on 1%— 
10 days and 2%—10th proximo to an- 
other class of customer. The sales de- 
partment insisted that a distributor 
in a small midwestern town stock at 
least two large compressors valued 
at $8,500 but he could not do so on 
the regular terms. The credit depart- 
ment felt he should have at least a 
nominal investment in the stock, so 
this floor plan was worked out: 

“Tt was felt that 90 days would be 


a good turnover point, with a con- 
ditional sales contract for protection 
against other creditors. If the ma- 
chines were sold and paid for, the 
billing was payable immediately. 
Otherwise they could be returned at 
the end of 90 days, the dealer ab- 
sorbing only the freight charges. If 
he chose to retain them, he could 
make a 10 per cent down payment 
and begin paying interest on the bal- 
ance. Additional principal payments 
were waived for another 90 days. If 
the machines were not sold at the 
end of six months, the dealer would 
pay the balance in 6 to 12 equal 
monthly amounts. 


“The plan worked satisfactorily and 
many additional compressors were sold. 
Seldom did the units remain unsold 
more than 90 days, never more than 
120.” 


Several plans are in use by the 
credit department to help sales at 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse with its 
credit line’of net 15 days after ar- 
rival of the goods and net 25th of 
the following month. On large in- 
voices dated toward the end of the 
month, customers are permitted to 
include them in the following 
month’s billing. Also, interest has 
been waived, during the slow winter 
months, on floor plan equipment. 


Stakes Dealer 75 Per Cent 


To establish new distributors in 
previously uncovered territory, the 
Division stakes the new dealer with 
75 per cent of the initial parts stock 
with no repayment for a year, after 
which payments come out of profits 
over a four-year period. 


Personalized operation has in- 
creased sales of George E. Failing, 
with its 1%—10 days for its limited 
number of accounts supplemented by 
a deferred payment plan. Here the 
buyers of $75,000 rig equipment are 
in most cases the users, who move 
from one locality to another. 


“A credit department representa- 
tive,” Mr. Smith explains, “gets to 
know each new account immediately, 
and watches each situation so long 
as an unpaid balance remains. Terms 
are made as lenient as possible, and 
every consideration is given an ac- 
count that misses one or two pay- 
ments. This personalized approach 
has made for a highly satisfied group 
of customers.” 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


SYMPOSIUM ON UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE — Vanderbilt Law Re- 
view’s February 1955 issue made 
available in entirety as a symposium. 
Subjects of individual articles in- 
clude: History development, place 
in protection against wage loss, 
coverage, eligibility, disqualification, 
experience ratings, federal stand- 
ards, administrative law problems, 
guaranteed annual wage, interstate 
aspects. Write Vanderbilt Law Re- 
view, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. Price $2 a copy. 


THe INnveNToRIES—Readily under- 

stood definitions of inventory 
practices are presented by Frederick 
Staples, with discussions of LIFO, 
FIFO, retail methods and form, con- 
tent, retention, control and verifica- 
tion of inventories. The Counting 
House Publishing Co., Thiensville, 
Wis. $2.00. 


ComMPANY PRACTICES IN EMPLOYEE 

TRANSFERS AND RELOCATION—Forty 
companies’ procedures to help em- 
ployees through the costs of reloca- 
tion are reviewed in Research Re- 
port No. 23. Assistance variously 
suggested includes company aid in 
meeting transportation costs in find- 
ing new living quarters and visiting 
the old before the family moves, 
temporary living allowances, moving 
employee and family, and packing 
and_ shipping household items. 
American Management Association, 
330 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. $1.50. 


Wuat Every BusINESSMAN SHOULD 

Know Asout ADVERTISING—The 
16-page booklet summarizes the 
function of advertising agencies, how 
they are paid, and how to select 
them. Write to the League of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Inc., 220 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. Free 


APPEAL PROCEDURE FOR INCOME 

TaxEs, a new Government leaflet, 
may be had, free, by writing Small 
Business Administration, 811 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 
have copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FI.- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


479—The “Pan-L-View Slide Rule 
on Parliamentary Procedure” is a 
quick action slide rule that gives 
immediate answers to the 36 most 
common parliamentary motions 
based on Robert’s Rules of Order 
Revised. On the easy-to-read visual 
chart are printed the concise defini- 
tions for each motion and the order 
of precedence for each motion. Size 
12” x 65”. For descriptive litera- 
ture, please write us. 

v- 
480—How motorized elevator files 
improve the handling of important 
records is told in a 6-page brochure 
issued by Diebold, Inc. The design 
of the elevator file makes quick ref- 
erence easy, reduces the operator’s 
work motions. The application of a 
Super Elevator and Elevator files to 
the fire record department of an 
insurance underwriter is described. 
For copy, please write us. 

v 
481—How “Heccokwik” dry process 
portable photocopying machine and 
papers are used for office reproduc- 
tion work is described in a 4-page 
illustrated folder issued by the 
manufacturer, Hunter Photo Copy- 
ist, Inc. By use of an exposure 
dial controlling the amount of light, 
the unit can be adjusted to copy 
material of different degrees of 
opaqueness. A special duplex paper 
can be used if two-sided copies are 
desired. The machine also registers 
halftones. More information on re- 
quest. 

v 
482—The new  special-application 
Remington electric typewriter 
(X-1244) with intermediate margin 
stop is the subject of an illustrated 
bulletin sheet offered by Remington 
Rand division, Sperry Rand Corp. 
The typewriter is particularly suit- 
able for invoices, statements, order 
forms, statistical reports and lists 
where the frequent return to either 
of two different left-hand margins 
is required. It eliminates the need 
for a tabulating or space bar opera- 
tion when starting the indented 
paragraph or column, thus saving 
time and effort. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHat THE Business’ EXECUTIVE 
SHOULD KNow asout CHAPTER XI, 
—By Benjamin Weintraub aad 
Harris Levin. $2.00. New Yerk 
Credit & Financial Management 
Association, 71 West 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. 

+ Until enactment of the Chandler 

Act, bankruptcy meant “CLOSED,” 

“OUT-OF-BUSINESS,” and for 

worried creditors the dividing up of 

what assets were left. Now economic 
waste involved in liquidation by 
bankruptcy is no longer necessary 
but too frequently does occur be- 
cause business executives are not 
informed of the help available in 
making arrangements with  un- 

secured creditors under Chapter XI. 
Mortimer J. Davis, executive vice- 

president of the New York Credit 

& Financial Management Association, 

decided to do something about it. 

With the aid of Attorneys Weintraub 

and Levin, who specialize in Chapter 

XI matters, the New York Asso- 

ciation has made available an 

elaborate handbook of 55 pages on 

how Chapter XI works. Here is a 

practical and non-technical text on 

bankruptcy rehabilitation procedure 
for honest debtors. It is a thorough 
guide for everyone interested in how 
the law provides relief, and should 
be in the library of every executive. 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION ReE- 
SEARCH— (Third Edition). By Lyn- 
don O. Brown, Ph.D. $6.75. The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 


+ A comprehensive treatment of the 
science of marketing and distribution 
research, methods, uses, scientific 
foundations, and relation to business 
operations. It will be found valuable 
as a management tool because its 
text can be applied in many ways to 
the solution of basic marketing 
problems. 

This edition also contains new 
chapters on motivational research 
and on operations research. Lists of 
selected readings at the ends o 
chapters guide readers to material in 
other publications. 

(More reviews on page 30) 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avaii- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order froi 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 








‘Modernizing for Office Efficiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 





IVE labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 





aif Dhree-in-One Calculator 


ion, @ A-230 The new Ctassic 10-key 
it | Printing Calculator combines three 
,ub machines in one and eliminates the 
yter § need for transposing figures, a chief 
so- § cause of errors. As a multiplier it 
an & gives fast, automatic short-cut mul- 
on § tiplications. Two registers operate 
s ag from a single keyboard at the same 
on @ time and produce separate and dis- 
ure § tinct totals (e.g., credit and debit 
ugh columns can be figured simultane- 
ow § OUSly and the answers will be given 
ld @ separately). A grand totalizer pro- 
ive # duces grand totals for different 
groups of additions and subtractions. 
RE- § The machine is a product of Classic 
y0- § Calculators, Inc., a subsidiary of 
The § Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp. 


Electric. Folding Machine 

A-231 A new electric folding ma- 
chine introduced by the A. B. Dick 
Company is destined to gain popu- 
larity in offices where several 






workers are assigned to folding. In- 
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This Department will wel- 
come opportunities to serve 
you by contacting manufac- 
turers or wholesalers for 
further information regard- 
ing products described 
herein. Address MODERN- 
IZING, Credit & Financial 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 





structions permanently attached to 
the receiving tray enable the op- 
erator to set the dials for any of 
six folds. No mechanical adjust- 
ments are necessary once the dials 
are set. The machine folds at speeds 
up to 150 copies a minute, and 
paper can be continuously fed. A 
feature is the ease of operation. 





Visible Vertical Files 

A-232 The new VueE-Fax line of 
vertical visible filing systems incor- 
porates features which eliminate the 
former weaknesses of vertical filing 
systems while retaining the advan- 
tages of economy, reduced floor 
space requirement, and flexibility. 
An exclusive feature provides that 
each card seat itself automatically 
on a non-slip base and pivot on its 
own axis. Each row of cards is pro- 
tected by a plastic guide. Through 
a new indexing principle, Vue-Fax 
becomes a speedier, less-expensive 
filing system for ledger cards. The 
manufacturer is Vue-Fax Corpora- 
tion. 





The ‘“MP3-CS” Super-Stapler Portable 
Carton Stitcher made by Markwell Man- 
ufacturing Co. For details see October 
CFM (p. 32) 
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Support for Machines 


A-233 Maso STEEL Propucts is now 
featuring a de luxe Business Ma- 
chine Stand for electric typewriters, 
calculators, adding machines and 
other office equipment. Stand No. 
2000-C has an elevator device with 
a streamlined foot pedal designed to 
raise the stand to large rubber cas- 
ters, or lower it to soft, rubber feet, 
adjusting for uneven floors. Releas- 
ing foot pressure on either end of 
the new foot lever will lock or 
release the loaded stand for use in 
either a stationary or portable posi- 
tion. The stand is available with one 
or two drop leaves, level with the 
top or 444” below. The all-steel top 
is a full 1844” x 195%”. The height 
of the stand is 27” or 354%”. It may 
be had in baked enamel finish, in 
office gray, green or brown. Further 
details on request. 





No-Refill Ball Point Pencil 


A-234 The QuUILLETTE ball point pen- 
cil is the latest innovation introduced 
by the Retiance Pencit Corpora- 
TIon. Light in weight, and stream- 
lined, the pencil requires no refill- 
ing, and under normal usage will 
write smoothly for months. Reliance 
points out that Quillette will not 
drip or smear. It contains a full 
length Bankers-approved ink cart- 
ridge inside a light wood stem. Avail- 
able in permanent ink colors of blue, 
red or green. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Begun on page 28) 


CrepIT DEPARTMENTS AND THEIR PER- 
SONNEL—A survey by the Cana- 
dian Credit Men’s Trust Associa- 
tion Limited, of which Eric T. C. 
Burke is general manager. 


+ In the first comprehensive nation- 
wide survey of Canadian credit 
departments and their personnel, 
this 16-page two-color brochure 
shows two significant developments: 
(1) the growing importance attached 
by management to credit operation 
as evinced by the marked increase 
in the number of manufacturers 
and wholesalers which have sepa- 
rate departments, and (2) the grow- 
ing number of credit executives of 
university background and special 
training. 

One credit manager in four of the 
500 companies participating in the 
survey has a university education; 
one in three has taken the Canadian 
Credit Institute’s courses. The re- 
sults in salaries paid credit managers 
also are indicative. One in 11 earns 
$7500 or more a year. The average 
salary in the 34 corporations of 
more than 1,000 employees is $6900. 

The brochure is well organized 
to facilitate reading, and is well 
illustrated, with a refreshing car- 
toon touch. 


Guwe To SeELecrep Reapincs In 
Recorps MANAGEMENT—First Edi- 
tion. 28 pages, $2.85. Address Na- 
tional Records Management Coun- 
cil, Technical Information Service, 
50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


+ Twenty general categories of rec- 
ords management are covered in this 
new service of the National Records 
Management Council, with refer- 
ences in each listed alphabetically 
by title. 

Here is a selective guide, with 
usefulness the criterion. 

For the long range there are list- 
ings of writings under headings 
Archives Administration and Busi- 
ness History. 


PoputaR GuIDE TO MopERN LEGAL 
PrRINCIPLES—By Francis W. Mar- 
shall. $6.95. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Inc., 50 West 47th St., New York 
36, N.Y. 


+ A useful reference book on every- 
day law, in a concise and authorita- 
tive presentation of vital legal ques- 
tions one needs to have the answers 
to, to protect himself or his business. 
Presented in terms understandable 
to the layman, it explains the nights 
and privileges, duties and obliga- 


tions of individual or business ex- 
ecutive, employer and employee, 
husband and wife, veteran, taxpay- 
er, property-owner, landlord or ten- 
ant, buyer or seller, or automobile 
owner. It tells how to avoid legal 
traps one does not know exists. This 
extraordinary volume provides vital 
information one needs to prevent 
legal mistakes and to help one to en- 
joy all the benefits due under law. 


Economic Accountinc—By John P. 
Powelson. $7.50. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 


+ The work effectively covers ac- 
counting principles and relates them 
to the area of economic thought. 
Both business and economic ac- 
counting are covered, with the use 
of worksheets for instruction on the 
balance sheet, profit and loss state- 
ments, and statements of funds for 
both corporations and proprietor- 
ships. Business accounting concepts 
and terminology are compared at all 
stages with their counterparts in 
current economic thinking. 


TAXATION OF Ort Anp Gas INcomE—By 
Clark W. Breeding and A. Gordon 
Burton. 340 pages. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, N.Y. $12 cloth edition. The 
writers, partners in Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., accountants, present a 
comprehensive and practicable study of 
oil and gas producers’ tax problems. 
Among topics covered in a fact-studded 
analysis are property interests, leases 
and subleases, sales and exchanges, 
sharing, ownership and_ operation, 
geological and geophysical costs, in- 
tangibles, depletion, the property unit, 
co-ownership and partnership, taxabil- 
ity of associations, unitization agree- 
ments, and special problems. There is 
also a chapter on Canadian income 
taxes. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING FirE & CASUALTY 
—This textbook is the culmination of 
the combined efforts of a dozen or 
more leading members of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association, 
and was developed to promote the 
study, research and development of 
modern theory, practice and procedure 
as applied to insurance accounting and 
statistics. The Spectator, Chestnut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Underwood Industrial Park 

Having outgrown its Capitol Ave- 
nue plant in Hartford, Conn., the 
Underwood Corporation has taken 
option on a 420-acre tract in Hart- 
ford’s South Meadows section for 
construction of a new typewriter 
plant which L. C. Stowell, president, 
says will be “not just another new 
and modern factory, but part of an 
attractive industrial park that will 
be a real contribution to the com- 
munity.” 
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LEGAL RULINGS 
(Begun on page 26) 


son Company, produce wholesales, 
against Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railway Company. Upholding te 
produce concern’s contention that 
the law requires a carrier serve aly 
shipper unless it has a reasonakle 
excuse and that the railroad’s plea 
that the men _ feared physical 
violence was not sufficient, Judie 
Nordbye said: 


“Surely we have not reached a 
situation in this country where a 
common carrier must capitulate 
abjectly when a _ striking union 
makes known to it that it desires 
that the carrier refrain from render- 
ing such service.” 


Free of Marriage, Home Too 


The appellate court confirmed a 
lower court’s ruling that where there 
are no children the divorce destroys 
the homestead rights and subjects 
the former homestead to execution. 
(Steitz vs. Steitz, Tex. Civ. Appeals 
1953, 262 S. X. 262.) 


Delay in Reporting Accident 


A delay of four and one-half 
months in reporting an accident to 
the insurer was ruled unreasonable 
and the complaint against the in- 
surer dismissed, in Gluck v. London 
& Lancashire Indemnity Co. of 
America (134 N.Y.S. 2d 889). The 
insured under an automobile liabil- 
ity policy was involved in an acci- 
dent in which the injured went to a 
hospital immediately. 


Coleman Andrews Chairman of 
American Fidelity & Casualty 

T. Coleman Andrews, who as U.S. 
commissioner of internal revenue 
reorganized that department follow- 
ing his appointment in 1953, is now 
chairman of the board of American 
Fidelity & Casualty Company, in- 
surer of trucks and buses, following 
acceptance of his resignation from 
the federal office. 

Russell C. Harrington, partner in 
Ernst & Ernst, certified public ac- 
countants at Providence, R.I., was 
named his successor as commission- 
er. 

Mr. Andrews, who before being 
called to Washington in 1953 had 
represented T. Coleman Andrews & 
Company (CPAs) in the Richmond 
Association of Credit Men, of which 
he was president two years, told the 
59th Annual Credit Congress in Chi- 
cago this spring that his staff had 
completed a twofold program of re- 
gaining public confidence in the 
Internal Revenue Service and re- 
storing morale in the departmer*. 
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* 7 OU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 
YJ seo else than the 
, -@ 60th Anniversary Credit Con- 
gress, in Cincinnati May 13-17, 1956! 
Attend and participate in the 60th 
anniversary celebration of the Na- 
tional Association, help the Cincin- 
nati Association observe its 60th 
anniversary, share in the program 
. for the 25th anniversary of Henry 
H. Heimann in the executive vice 
presidency of the National. It will 
be a memorable Credit Congress. 


Ve ew Ele 


Where could you find a more suit- 
able location than Cincinnati—the 
Queen City of the West and Gate- 
way to the South. Eight trunk line 
railroads concentrate in one of the 
world’s newest and finest terminals. 
Many of the nation’s leading airlines 
serve the modern airport daily. 
Highways converge from all points 
f of the compass. And you may travel 
0 by river if you prefer. 


- Cae ~~ 


nm 


e Remember, too, that farsighted credit 
= folk from Cincinnati played an impor- 
n tant part in organizing the National in 
vf 1896. Those same people started the 
6 Cincinnati Association that same year. 


Down through the intervening years 
they and others have done outstanding 
work for both organizations. 


Cincinnati has been described as 

“the friendliest big city in America.” 

f It is proud of this honor and its 
citizens are determined to continue 

. to merit it. Enjoy it during those 
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The Sinton — Cooperating Hotels — Terrace Plaza 


Friendhest Bio City” Bids You Celebrate 
Cincinnati's Triple Event at Credit 
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few days in May and you will want 
to visit again. 

Cincinnati, the “city of seven 
hills,” is unique in many respects. 
After viewing Mt. Adams, Mt. 
Washington, Mt. Auburn, and the 
other “mountains,” you will marvel 
at how houses ever were built where 
you see them. How do the “natives” 
get up and down those hills in icy 
weather? It’s a sort of secret, but 
they do. 

You have heard of Formica, Ivory 
Soap, Baldwin Pianos, U. S. Playing 
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The Gibson Hotel — Headquarters Hotels — Netherl 


Congress 
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Cards, Cincinnati Milling Machines, 
Rookwood Pottery, General Electric 
Jet Engines. Many other products 
also claim Cincinnati as their home. 
The diversified industry has made it 
possible for the community to 
weather many an economic storm. 
As evidence there are the many 
beautiful residential sections with 
well landscaped lawns and plenty of 
“elbow room.” 

If you care to view the city in all 
directions you may do so from the 
49th floor observation platform of 
the Carew Tower. For large gather- 
ings the Cincinnati Gardens will 
seat 15,000, with excellent visibility 
from every seat, at ice shows, 
hockey, prize fights. If you crave 
the wide open spaces there are more 
than 1,300 acres of well kept forest, 
lodges and drives in Mt. Airy Forest, 
at an elevation close to 1,000 feet. 

Cincinnati is proud also of its 
municipal government system, its 
city manager and nine-member 
council. On one street, Cincinnati’s 
sons and daughters may attend every 
grade in school from kindergarten 
through college. The municipal uni- 
versity originated a cooperative sys- 
tem of technical education which has 
been widely adopted elsewhere. You 
may reach Cincinnati on a railroad 
which the city owns—339 miles be- 
tween Cincinnati and Chattanooga. 

For your interest in music, art, 
museums, libraries, sports, churches, 

(Concluded on page 32, Column 3) 
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Seientists and Business Leaders Swap 
Ideas at Pacific Southwest Sessions 


S a launching platform for con- 
sideration of developments that 
will greatly change industrial so- 
ciety, the Pacific Southwest Credit 
Conference proved to have a good 
supply of powerful rockets in the 
shape of significant ideas presented 
by scientists and men of business in 
three days of meetings. 

The conference theme, “The Fab- 
ulous Future—Mirage or Reality,” 
opened the way to topics which 
ranged from the impact of automa- 
tion and economic aspects of nuclear 
energy, to the guaranteed annual 
wage and changes in the credit 
structure. 


At the first general session on 
Wednesday, Dr. Joseph W. Gar- 
barino, assistant professor of busi- 
ness administration, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of 
California at Berkeley, discussed the 
guaranteed annual wage. Dr. Gar- 
barino is a specialist in business 
fluctuations, forecasting and indus- 
trial relations. 


Electronics and Nuclear Energy 

“The Impact of Electronics and 
Automation on the Economy of the 
Country in the Next 20 Years” was 
the topic of Dr. H. R. Oldfield, gen- 
eral manager, General Electric 
Microwave Laboratories, Palo Alto. 
Dr. Oldfield had organized the G. E. 
Advanced Electronics Center, at 
Cornell University, which is devoted 
to systems and data processing de- 
velopment. 


“Economic Aspects of Nuclear 
Energy” was the subject of Ashton 
J. O’Donnell, general manager, 
nuclear economics research, Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Stanford 
University. Mr. O’Donnell, a phys- 
icist, has been with the atomic 
energy program since 1943 and re- 
cently returned from the Geneva 
“Atoms for Peace” conference. 
Edwin B. Moran, vice president, 
N.A.C.M., and S. J. Haider, also of 
the national staff, were closing 
speakers of the first day’s session. 


Besides changes resulting from 
automation, Henry H. Heimann, 
executive vice president of the 
national association, speaking at 
the banquet Wednesday, predicted 
“many changes in the field of credit 
just as historic as the fuller utiliza- 
tion of consumer credit.” Keeping 
abreast of changing conditions is the 
great need of the world today, he 
said. 


Nine Industry Groups held panel 


and discussion sessions on Thurs- 
day. Highlighting each session were 
talks by specialists on the following 
subjects: “Bankruptcy—Fraud and 
Compromise Settlements”; “Credit 
Extension—Its Limits and Controls”; 
“Is Cash Discount a Sales or Credit 
Tool—Why?”; “Secured Financing— 
Relative Position of Secured and 
Unsecured Creditor as Illustrated by 
Receivables and Warehouse Financ- 
ing.” 

Chairman of the second general 
session, on Friday, was D. F. Sell- 
ards, Jr., vice president-treasurer, 
Ellis-Klatscher & Co., Los Angeles, 
N.A.C.M. director. “The Basic In- 
gredient—Character,” was the sub- 
ject of speaker D. W. Hone, attorney, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San 
Francisco. “Public Relations—Asset 





It’s all right to think you 
are as young as you used 
to be— but don’t try to 
prove it. 


—Wall Street Journal 





or Liability” was the subject of 
Lloyd E. Graybiel, vice president, 
American Trust Co., San Francisco, 
chairman of the public relations 
committee, California Bankers Asso- 
ciation. “Say Yes to the Difficult, 
and Do It” suggested Dr. Allen A. 
Stockdale, staff speaker of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
who is a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. Ralph 
A. Tudor, president, Tudor Engi- 
neering Co., San Francisco, ad- 
dressed the conference on “Water— 
Development and Conservation of 
Overall Resources of the West.” 


Optimism and Vision 

“These Could Be Our Greatest 
Years” was the subject of Stary 
Gange, vice president, Pacific Olive 
Co., Visalia, speaker at the Thurs- 
day luncheon presided over by D. M. 
Messer, vice president, Dohrmann 
Commercial Co., San _ Francisco, 
N.A.C.M. past president. 

A breakfast get-together of mem- 
bers of the National Institute of 
Credit and alumni and students of 
the Graduate Schools of Credit and 
Financial Management heard Paul 
Speegle, newspaper, radio and TV 
editor, tell “How to Become a Pub- 
lic Bum in 10 Easy Lessons.” 

Members of associations in Cali- 
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fornia, Colorado, Arizona and Utah 
assembled in San Francisco for the 
conference and were officially wel- 
comed by Stuart D. Menist, Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Group, presi- 
dent of the host San Francisco asso- 
ciation. Ray C. Major, credit man- 
ager, California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corp., Ltd., San Francisco, 
immediate past president of the 
Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California, 
was general conference chairman, 
P. H. Davenport, president, South- 
ern Equipment & Supply Co., San 
Diego, was chairman of the first 
general session. 


J. A. Mathis, Lawyer, Is Named 
Knoxville Secretary-Manager 

John A. Mathis has been ap- 
pointed secretary-manager of the 
Knoxville Wholesale Credit Asso- 
ciation. He suc- 
ceeds the late 
W. A. DeGroat. 
Mr. Mathis takes 
the Tennessee 
association post 
with a_ back- 
ground of train- 
ing in law and 
claim adjust- 
ment work. Fol- 
lowing service in J. A. MATHIS 
the Armed Forces 1952-54, he went 
with Maryland Casualty Company 
as claim adjuster’for one year. He 
attended Maryville College (Tenn.) 
for pre-legal studies, received his 
LL.B. from the University of 
Tennessee in 1951 and was admitted 
to the bar in June 1954. 


The new Knoxville secretary is 
28 years of age, married, has one 
daughter. He is a native of Knox- 
ville. At Maryville College he was 
a member of the varsity baseball 
team. He now is active in a number 
of community organizations. 


CINCINNATI BEGUN ON P. 3! 
schools, Cincinnati has much to 
offer. The cultural reputation of 
the city is widespread. 

Do you think better, or less, of 
teachers in your community who 
go back to school for refresher 
courses? Do you have more, or less, 
confidence in your doctor if he keeps 
up on the latest in medical science’ 
Will your employer and your ass0- 
ciates have greater regard for you 
as a credit executive when you at- 
tend national credit conferences? 
Of course. You cannot afford to 
miss the Credit Congress. 

Plan now to be in Cincinnati, May 
13-17. It will be a profitable exper- 
ience. 
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DEATHS 








E. W. Lane, Firm’s Treasurer; 
Past N.A.C.M. Vice President 
= death of E. William Lane, 66, 
treasurer of the American Screw 
Co., Providence, from 1940 to 1954, 
. who passed 
away at his 
home in Crans- 
ton, RI,  fol- 
lowed a long pe- 
riod of ill health. 
A leader in 
credit progress 
in Providence 
and the New 
England area 
E. W. LANE and active on the 
national scene, Mr. Lane was a past 
president of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and in the 
National Association of Credit Men 
he had served as a director and vice 
president. He took a keen interest 
in community development and at 
one time turned down an invitation 
to run for mayor of his city. A na- 
tive of Trowbridge, England, he was 
brought to this country when 6 years 
old, and began work with the Amer- 
ican Screw Company while still a 
boy. 






I, L. Millard 

Ira L. Millard, 65, former credit 
manager, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., died only three 
months after retiring from the com- 
pany. He had been with Spencer 
Kellogg for 40 years. 


S. B. Burwell 

Stanley B. Burwell, senior partner 
in the Ace Tank & Welding Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., has passed 
away. 


L. P. MeNamara 


Leo P. McNamara, retired credit 
manager of the Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company, Milwaukee, died 
at the age of 65. He was known to 
many in the Association for his ac- 
tivity in the Public Utilities Group. 


John Ezell 

John Ezell, credit manager, Huss- 
mann Refrigerator Company, St. 
Louis, died while vacationing in 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


NAiLU Building Plans Proceed 
Plens for construction of the 
Washington headquarters of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
Writers are now going full speed 
aheacl, 


Iowa Governor Lauds Credit’s Sound 


Practices at Tri-State Conference 


Bankruptcy claim filing, farm in- 
come, big business and small—these 
were among the topics correlated 
with credit’s role in our economy by 
speakers at the three-day Tri-state 
Conference in Des Moines, which 
brought together 300 delegates from 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. 
Governor Leo Hoegh of Iowa, wel- 
coming the delegates, noted credit’s 
“contribution to the welfare of the 
community by encouraging sound 
economic practices.” 

Prompt filing of bankruptcy claims 
to avoid serious losses was urged by 
Gibson C. Holliday of Des Moines, 
referee in bankruptcy for southern 
Iowa, who called attention to the 
federal government’s prediction that 
there will be ‘60,000 bankruptcy 
suits filed in the nation in the fiscal 
year which began July 1,” an in- 
crease of 3,000 over the previous fis- 
cal year. “The longer an estate is 
held open in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, the less valuable it becomes,” 
said Mr. Holliday, urging his listen- 
ers “to take an active part in the 
bankruptcy hearings and to file 
promptly any just claims against the 
estate.” 


“Farm income is one of the factors 
that need careful watching in the 
months ahead,” counseled Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, banquet speaker. “Farmers 
have not shared in the general pros- 
perity of the past year or two.” Farm 
prosperity is essential to a really 
sound national prosperity program, 
he said. He added that “we should 
consistently endeavor to distribute 
the large surpluses in an acceptable 
way, to the people who need them.” 


Declaring that business is becom- 
ing too big and that “with bigness 
comes an impersonal approach in 
business dealings,” Alan C. MclIn- 
tosh, editor and publisher of the 
Luverne (Minn.) Rock County 
Star-Herald, and a director of the 
Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association, advised the delegates to 
“observe closely the problems of the 
little fellow, the keystone of Amer- 
ica’s greatness,” and to consider 
character and personality as well as 
grosses. Mr. MclIntosh’s talk, de- 
livered at the luncheon closing the 
conference on Friday, was titled 
“Pawnbrokers or Credit Men?” 
Thursday afternoon was devoted to 
group meetings. 


Mel F. Ogram, assistant treasurer, 


General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town; Tom Dyer, sales manager, 
Sargent & Co., Des Moines; and 
Robert J. Sanders, manager of 
dealer sales for Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, also addressed the con- 
ference. 


Son of Credit Executive 
Heads Arkansas Commission 
William Pennell Rock, the sor of 
Frank D. Rock, N.A.C.M. presiuent 
from 1928-1929, was the subject of 
a profile feature in the Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock. The junior 
Rock, a graduate electrical engineer, 
is the new executive director of the 
Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission to bring industry to the 
state. He was called to the post 
from Baltimore by Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, chairman of the commission. 
Mr. Rock’s selling philosophy: 
“Don’t wait for people to knock on 
your door. Knock on their door.” 





JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 


Hotel MIRAMAR AND BUNGALOWS 
SANTA MONICA, Calif. 


California's World-famous Resort—250 rooms 
WILLIAM W. DONNELLY, Manager 


Hotel SENATOR 
SACRAMENTO, California 


The Capital's Premier Hotel—400 rooms 
CHARLES W. COLE, Manager: 
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GALLUP, New Mexico 


World's Largest Ranch House—200 rooms 
MARTIN L. HANKS, Manager 
Hotel PARK LANE 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Magnificent Rocky Mountain View—400 rooms 
CHARLES W. COLE, Manager 
Hotel RALEIGH 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
On Famous Pennsylvania Ave.—500 rooms 
JOHN F. SCHLOTTERBECK, Manager 

Hotel BOND 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
Hartford's Finest—400 rooms 
GRIFFITH R. DAVIES, Manager 
Clim in Rely 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
Hospitality at its Best—700 rooms 
JOHN SCHEIBLY, Manager 
Hotel SHERWYN 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 
Center of Everything 
MURREL F. VAUGHN, Manager 
World-famed hotels— 
Teletype service—Family Plan 
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based upon book value, it usually 
contains a provision excluding the 
life insurance proceeds as an asset 
in the calculation. The value of the 
shares of stock, established in the 
agreement, will be accepted by the 
taxing authorities as if the same 
were fair and bona fide at the time 
the price was fixed. The laws of 
most states provide that a corpora- 
tion can buy its own shares only out 
of surplus. Generally, however, the 
insurance proceeds will constitute 
just that necessary surplus. 


Helpful Against Extra Tax 

If the corporation has a problem 
involving the extra tax on un- 
distributed profits, this insurance 
arrangement should also help re- 
duce the probability of imposition 
of such a tax. The accumulation of 
cash value on life insurance policies 
would be considered for valid busi- 
ness purposes. Although the pre- 
mium payments by the corporation 
on the policies of which it is bene- 
ficiary are not currently deductible 
as an expense for income tax pur- 
poses, the proceeds of the policies 
on the life of the insured stockholder, 
when received, will be free of ail 
taxes. 

The same program may be carried 
out through the use of an agreed- 
upon trustee. When an_ insured 
shareholder dies, the trustee trans- 
fers to the corporation the shares 
purchased by the proceeds of the 
insurance and hands over to the ex- 
ecutors the purchase price for the 
shares. 

Even if not all shareholders are 
insurable the plan is nevertheless 
operable. Those insurable can be 
insured. For the uninsurables, an 
independent sinking fund could be 
arranged into which could be de- 
posited annual amounts equivalent 
to premiums. The adequacy of such 
a fund would depend on longevity. 
If it is not feasible for the corpora- 
tion to pay the premiums, the stock- 
holders could insure each other, as 
in the partnership arrangement. 


The insurance proceeds payable to the 
corporation may be utilized to provide 
a limited post-death income to the in- 
sured’s widow or children. Any reason- 
able amounts so paid will be deductible 
as an expense. The first $5,000 will be 
tax free to the widow. 


In 1951 Congress passed legislation 
to prevent hardship in certain cases 
of partial stock redemption. As 
amended by the 1954 Code, the law 
provides that a corporation can re- 
deem enough stock to distribute to 
the estate, or to a beneficiary who 
already has received the _ stock, 


sufficient cash to pay all death taxes 
(federal and state) and funeral and 
administration expenses. The re- 
cipient of the cash will not be liable 
for ordinary income tax if the value 
of all the redeeming corporation 
stock included in the gross estate is 
either more than 35 per cent of 
the value of the gross estate or more 
than 50 per cent of the net estate. 
For the purpose of these percentage 
tests, if the gross estate includes 
more than 75 per cent in value of the 
stock in each of two or more cor- 
poratioris, the combined shares held 
in such corporations may be con- 
sidered together as the stock of a 
single corporation. 

This provision is of tremendous 
value where it is not desired to 
liquidate the deceased’s family’s in- 
terest in a corporation. For ex- 
ample, a businessman owns all of a 





The executor’s liability (in 
the absence of specific au- 
thorization, in the sole pro- 
prietor’s will, to continue 
the business) includes loss- 
es incurred for any reason, 
notwithstanding his good 
faith. 





corporation’s stock and desires that 
his son assume control. By utilizing 
the partial redemption privilege the 
corporation may be used as a source 
of cash and the family will con- 
tinue to own all the outstanding 
stock. 

A certain amount of planning 
should be done. It should be made 
certain that the gross estate will in- 
clude the requisite percentages, if 
it is contemplated that this course 
will be used. If the procedure is to 
be effective, the corporation must 
have cash at the time it is needed. 
If the corporation insures the stock- 
holder in an amount equal to the 
estimated death taxes and adminis- 
tration expenses of his estate, that 
amount will be automatically pro- 
vided at precisely the time it is 
needed. In addition, there should be 
an agreement between the corpora- 
tion and the stockholder, if there 
are other stockholding groups. 

When a businessman participates 
in execution of any form of pur- 
chase and sale agreement—whether 
it concerns an unincorporated sole 
proprietorship, a partnership, or a 
corporation—a question naturally 
arises as to the possible disparity 
in value of his business interest be- 
tween the time he signs the agree- 
ment and the date of his death. The 
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value may have multiplied seve: al 
times over. No matter what tie 
method of evaluation, the conditicns 
as they exist today always control. 


The utilization of insurance is ‘ot 
confined to insuring the life of an owner 
of a business. Whether or not an execu- 
tive is a partner or a stockholder, ‘he 
company may realize that should a c»r- 
tain employee die, the loss of his seiv- 
ices would significantly affect the busi- 
ness. As in the case of an owner, the 
corporation could purchase insurance 
on the life of the key man, with the 
proceeds payable to the company. 


The proceeds, when collected on 
the death of the key man, can be 
used in various ways. There is no 
need to purchase the interest in 
the business of a key man owning 
no stock. The partnership or cor- 
poration may feel the necessity to 
reimburse itself for the loss of the 
key man’s services. This is a legit- 
imate objective. The purpose of 
compensating for a key man’s loss 
may be combined with an element of 
incentive to the key man to remain 
with the business until his death 
or retirement. Payment solely to the 
company is no impetus to him. Con- 
sequently, provision for payment of 
part of the proceeds, or the proceeds 
of an additional policy, to the key 
man’s kin is desirable. 


It may be felt by some business- 
men that the pressure of modern 
business tends to preclude the finan- 
cial expense of paying insurance 
premiums. In answer to that it 
seems obvious from what already 
has been stated here that they 
actually cannot afford not to adopt 
a type of insured purchase or con- 
tinuation plan. Secondly, if the busi- 
ness cannot pay insurance premiums 
out of current income, surplus should 
be resorted to. This account would 
not be unduly shrunk because cash 
values will increase with each pre- 
mium payment. Therefore the actual 
yearly expense will merely be the 
difference between the current pre- 
mium and the increase in cash value 
as the premium is paid. 


Some uses to which life insurance 
can be put to solve business prob- 
lems have been indicated. These are 
by no means all-embracing. It is 
up to the lawyer, accountant, trust 
officer and life underwriter, work- 
ing as a team, to apply these general 
ideas to specific situations. Each 
case has its own complexities and 
special considerations. Each _ plan 
should be carefuly adapted to the 
situations and desires of the parties. 
The task of the advisors is not only 
to point out these problems to the 
businessman, but also to see ‘hat 
adequate steps are taken. 
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Just Off the Press! 


—only a limited number printed 


The 1956 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 


HE Crepit Manvat takes you all 

the way, with information of the 
legal steps in business credit trans- 
actions from receipt of order to 
clearance of check, and alerts you 
against costly mistakes. 





ERE within the covers of a single 

volume are assembled digests 
of the laws that affect your credit 
operations, and other data to help 
solve management problems. Two In- 
dexes facilitate speedy reference. 


The ONLY Commercial Law Book Complied for Credit Executives 


YOU WILL HURDLE the obstacles raised by new laws, Federal and State, when you have the 
Credit Manual at your fingertips. Forty-six State Legislatures met this year! The Manual 
gives you résumés of laws and amendments enacted and presents them in layman’s language. 





ss 


SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS: $8.95 


EXTRA BONUS VALUE! 


accounting, financial statements. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE of the new MANUAL is a number of services not neces- 
sarily of a legal nature but all handy guides to credit management. For example, 


there are definitions of phrases used in stock and bond transactions, in insurance, | 


REGULAR PRICE: $10.00 


Send check with your order and receive, free, a new booklet, 


“The Triple Function of TODAY’S Credit Management,” in which financial and credit 
managers present case-histories showing how Credit spans sales and treasury functions to 
increase profitable volume. So Mail Your Check Today to 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


229 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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CONCLAVE AT HOLLAND—Presidents, coun 


cillors and secretaries of associations participating in the Michigan-Northern Indiana 


Credit Conference (first row 1 to r): Walter J. Wissel, executive secretary, Grand Rapids Association of Credit Men; Guy L. Lamb, 
Campbell Box & Tag Co., South Bend; Clare B. Crossley, secretary-ireasurer, N.A.C.M. Southwestern Michigan Chapter, Kalamazoo; 
C. K. Kuehne, The H. D. Lee Co., South Bend, national director N.A.C.M.; Jay B. Penning, Johnson Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
councillor; J. Preston Miller, Dexter Lock Co., president of the Grand Rapids Association of Credit Men, and Edwin B. Moran, vice 


president, N.A.C.M. 


Second row (1 to r): F. M. Carle, secretary-manager, Northeastern Michigan Association of Credit Men, Saginaw; ]. M. Wachowicz, 
Saginaw Distributing Co., vice president, Northeastern Michigan association, Saginaw; C. R. Wooten, secretary, Lansing Association 
of Credit Men; E, R. Roe, American State Savings Bank, president of the Lansing association; John Q. Adams, The Bessemer Lime- 
stone & Cement Co., Youngstown, national director N.A.C.M.; C. G. Bunting, Detroit Steel Products Co., president of the Detroit 
association; Samuel J]. Schneider, special representative N.A.C.M. 

Standing (Il to r): W. R. Sanford, Clarke Sanding Machine Co., president of the Muskegon association; ]. W, Knoblock, South Bend 
Supply Co., president, N.A.C.M. St. Joseph Valley Chapter, South Bend; W. F. Ambry, Factory Supply Co., Muskegon, councillor, 
and Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president N.A.C.M. 


NSURANCE, legislation, credit- 

sales coordination and foreign 
trade panel discussions made of the 
one-day Michigan-Northern Indiana 
Credit Conference a fast-moving, 
concentrated exchange of views be- 
tween sales and credit executives. 
Two hundred credit and sales ex- 
ecutives gathered in Holland, Mich., 
for the annual meeting. 

“Legislatively Speaking,” a panel 
composed of William F. Hanna, at- 
torney of Muskegon Heights, State 
Senator Clyde Geerlings of Holland 
(Mich.), Henry H. Heimann, ex- 
ecutive vice president, N.A.C.M., 
C. G. Bunting, secretary-treasurer, 
Detroit Steel Products Co., president 
of the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men, and Fred Schrop, N.A.C.M. 
Fraud Prevention Department spe- 
cial representative, summarized ac- 
complishments locally and nation- 
ally. “The Federal Bankruptcy Act 
is only one of the national laws of 
which your organization is the 
watchdog,” Mr. Heimann told the 
executives. “The Federal Reserve 
Act, Bulk Sales Laws, Miller-Tyd- 
ings Act, have all been pioneered by 
the National.” 

“Flood and disaster insurance 
cannot be underwritten by the 
private companies because premi- 
ums would be prohibitive,” said 
Martin Mullally, of Campeau, Mul- 


Panels, Clinics and Playlet Feature Michigan Meeting 





lally & Meier, insurance forum 
speaker. Government planning may 
some day spread the risk, he thought. 

The value of business interruption 
insurance was outlined by Fred 
Kampenga, of Chaddock, Winter & 
Alberts. He suggested that every 
company have a general liability 
insurance policy so comprehensive 
it would cover almost any hazard 
caused by acts of a company’s em- 
ployees, or by negligence. 

A one-act play on _ sales-credit 
coordination, “That First Sale,” 
starred Samuel J. Schneider, 
N.A.C.M. special representative, as 
moderator, and (for credit) King- 
man Douglass, Jr., executive man- 
ager, Dun & Bradstreet, Grand 
Rapids, and John O’D. Feeks, as- 
sistant vice president, William Iselin 
& Co.; (for sales) Anthony Bolt- 
house, export sales manager, Con- 
tinental Motors Corp., and John 
Norwood, sales and promotional 
manager, Sealed Power Corp. 


“Should there be some lag in em- 
ployment due to a _ readjustment, 
then the consumer debt-paying rec- 
ord could quickly deteriorate,” 
declared Mr. Heimann, in his dinner 
address appraising current economic 
indicators. 


Two simultaneous clinics held in 
the afternoon were devoted to 
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“Credit Department Reports to Top 
Management” and “Financial and 
Management Problems of Small 
Business,” with Jay B. Penning, 
credit manager, Johnson Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, and Kingman 
Douglass as the respective moder- 
ators. “Foreign Trade in the Great 
Lakes Region” was the topic of 
Captain W. Hemmick, port director, 
Greater Muskegon, at the luncheon. 


“Know and Use Your Associa- 
tion’s Facilities” was the title of a 
panel presenting C. K. Kuehne, 
credit and office manager, The H. D. 
Lee Co., Inc., South Bend, a na- 
tional director of the Association; 
Edwin B. Moran, vice president 
N.A.C.M.; Samuel Schneider; W. J. 
Wissel, executive secretary, Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men; 
and John Quincy Adams, vice 
president, treasurer and _ assistant 
secretary, The Bessemer Limestone 
& Cement Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
N.A.C.M. director. 


Associations participating were: 
Muskegon, host association; Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Kalamazoo, South 
Bend, Fort Wayne, Lansing, Sagi- 
naw. 


J. M. Cross, credit manager, 
Harbor Steel & Supply Corp. 
Muskegon, was general conference 
chairman. 









or ~e 


G. T. Smith Named Chairman of 
ood Equipment Makers’ Group 

The National Food Equipment 
Manufacturers Credit Group at its 
recent meeting in Toledo elected 
as chairman 
George T. Smith, 


general credit 
manager, Alu- 
minum Cooking 
Utensil Com- 


pany, Inc., New 
Kensington, Pa. 
Named vice 
chairman is 
Charles E. Beis- 
ler, Universal 
Dishwashing Machinery Co., Nutley, 
NJ. 

Mr. Smith has been with the Alcoa 
subsidiary since 1947. He began in 
the specialty credit department, ad- 
vanced to division credit manager in 
1950 and general credit manager in 
1952. 

The Group meets four times an- 
nually in various locations through- 
out the country. One of the newer 
Groups, it already numbers over 60 
members. The Chicago Association 
of Credit Men, Al. Potter executive 
manager, has been designated the 
service office. 


G. T. SMITH 


New Credit Women’s Group 
Organized in the Carolinas 

The Credit Women’s Group of the 
Wholesale Credit Association of the 
Carolinas, at Charlotte, has been 
organized with the aid of Miss Atley 
E. New, of General Electric Supply 
Co., Atlanta, member of the National 
Credit Women’s executive commit- 
tee. 

The Group has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Mrs. Mary Fleming, 
Henry V. Dick & Co., president; 
Ellen Shaupe, Baker-Mitchell Co., 
vice president; Mrs. Agnes Weill, 
Horne-Wilson, Inc., treasurer; Mrs. 
Marcella Miller, Wholesale Credit 
Association of the Carolinas, secre- 
tary. 


R. O. Bonner, C.M. Emeritus, 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Retires 
After 52 years with L. S. Ayres & 
Company, Indianapolis, Robert O. 
Bonner has retired. On March 1, 
1903 Mr. Bonner was made credit 
manager of Ayres and in March 
1947 the store named him credit 
manager emeritus. In addition to 
his credit responsibilities, he served 
as special representative in customer 
research and business extension. 
Mr. Bonner has twice been president 
of the Indianapolis Association of 
Credit Men (in 1917 and again in 
1942) and has been a director for ten 


years. 








Promoted Prosperity, Real and False, 
Draws Discussion in Duluth Gathering 


Facets of the economic picture, 
with emphasis on _ distinguishing 
genuine from false prosperity, en- 
gaged the thinking of specialists who 
addressed the two-day North Cen- 
tral Credit Conference in Duluth. 
On the international stage, prosper- 
ity, not war, is foreseen for the near 
future by William G. Kahlert, of 
Jamieson & Co., St. Paul. Stabiliza- 
tion of farm income and disposition 
of farm surpluses as domestic prob- 
lems demanding early solution, were 
voiced by banquet speaker Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

Three hundred delegates attended 
the 39th annual conference, from 
the following associations: Duluth- 
Superior District Association (the 
host); Fargo-Moorhead Association 
of Credit Men, Grand Forks Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men, St. Paul 
Association of Credit Men, and the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. (Manitoba Division). 


U.S. Highway Program Praised 


The President’s proposed highway 
program is a step in the direction of 
promoting continued prosperity, said 
Mr. Kahlert in his talk, “Borrowed 
Prosperity.” He envisions a pros- 
perity program in which the “free 
nations will pool billions of dollars 
to spread economic well-being all 
over the world to prevent another 
major war.” 


While commending the recent ac- 
tion of Federal monetary authorities 
to slow up the rapid increase of con- 
sumer indebtedness, Mr. Heimann 
called the Government itself, and 
business, the cause of that debt ac- 
celeration, with the “easy credit” 
policies that have done much to 
liquidate the requirement of credit 
worthiness. “Unbalanced budgets, 
easy credit policies and the philos- 
ophy that debt is of no consequence 
have brought on the present credit 
strain,” said Mr. Heimann. He be- 
lieves that “all our citizens would 
feel more comfortable if Govern- 
ment took seriously some of the 
credit warnings for its own opera- 
tions that it now is giving to busi- 
ness and to the consumer.” 

“Taconite instead of taxes” urged 
William K. Montague, attorney of 
Duluth, who discussed ways in which 
Minnesota’s taconite development 
program can contribute to prosper- 
ity. Already credit borrowings of 


some $355 millions have been ef- 
fected for plant and harbor facilities 
by the taconite industry in Minne- 
sota for operations and facilities, he 
said. 


Following industry group meet- 
ings on Saturday morning, a second 
general session had as speaker Gor- 
don J. McLean, Winnipeg national 
president, Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association, Ltd. 


N.A.C.M. sponsorship of federal 
legislation for stabilized business 
operations, such as a uniform bank- 
ruptcy law, was charted by Clarence 
J. Swalen, secretary-treasurer, Pako 
Corporation, Minneapolis, and na- 
tional director N.A.C.M., in a survey 
of local and national Association 
activity coordination. 


“Current Trends in Credit,” a 
panel discussion, had as moderator 
W. J. Warren, of Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., and these participants: (for 
bankers) Donald S. Oren, assistant 
vice president, First National Bank, 
Minneapolis; (for manufacturers) 
Glen F. Ballard, credit manager, 
Minnesota. & Ontario Paper Co., 
Minneapolis; (for wholesalers) F. C. 
Bull, credit manager, Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

R. F. Wisch, credit manager, Bax- 
ter Company, Duluth, was general 
conference chairman, and C. L. Ot- 
tinger, credit manager, Elliott Pack- 
ing Co., Duluth, was program chair- 
man. F. C. Livermore, treasurer, 
Kaufman Knitting Co., Minneapolis, 
president of the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was named 
president of the North Central 
Credit Conference, which will be 
held at Brainerd, Minn., in 1956. 


Long-Range Outlook Bright, 
Banker Tells Wheeling Unit 


The business trend will continue 
favorable right through into 1956 
despite a more-than-seasonal de- 
cline in the automobile industry, 
predicts James M. Dawson, vice 
president and economist of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland. 
“Other parts of the economy should 
offset this possible weakness in the 
auto industry,” he said. Popula- 
tion gain will account for doubled 
production during the next 20 years 
and “built-in” stabilizers, such as 
unemployment compensation and 
farm price supports, should prevent 
any serious recurrence of the nature 
of the 1929 depression, says Mr. 
Dawson. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


DELAVAN, WISCONSIN 
January 11-13, 1956 


Credit Management Workshop 
& 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
March 28-29-30, 1956 
Credit Management Workshop 
Og 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
May 10-11, 1956 
Annual Conference of N.A.C.M. 
Secretary-Managers. 
% 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
May 13-17, 1956 
60th Annual Credit Conference and 


Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men. 


& 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
July 8-21, 1956 
Stanford University Session of the 


N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management. 


& 
HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
August 5-18, 1956 


Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management. 


%, 
~ 


BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 

(Pelican Lake) 

September 6-7-8, 1956 

North Central Credit Conference, 


including Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Manitoba 


WATERLOO, Iowa 
September 19-20-21, 1956 
Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 


prised of Iowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota 


o, 
~ 


St. Louis, Missourt 

October 17-18-19, 1956 

Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern [Illinois and Oklahoma 


e, 
~ 


San Dreco, CALIFORNIA 
October 25-26, 1956 


Pacific Southwest Annual Credit 
Conference 


o 
~ 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
October 25-26, 1956 


Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Michigan 


Houston, TEXAS 
November 8-9-10, 1956 


All-South Credit Conference, cover- 
ing Entire Southern Division 


21 From 11 Local Associations Earn 
Fellow Award of Institute of Credit 


WENTY-ONE credit men and 

women representing 11 local as- 
sociations of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men have completed 
all requirements for the Fellow 
Award certificate and key of the 
National Institute of Credit. The 
Institute is conducted by the Credit 
Research Foundation, N.A.C.M. 


Forty-two sat for all or part of 
the Fellow Award examination. 
Thirty-one took all three parts of 
the test; the others participated in 
one or two parts. 

An average mark of 70 per cent 
for the three parts of the examina- 
tion is the passing requirement. 

Fellow Award recipients for 1955 
are: 


Atlanta 

JAMES W. Brown, General Electric 
Co. 

Witt1am W. Murpuy, Crompton- 
Richmond, Joel Hurt Co. 

Henry T. Rocers, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. 

J. W. WricHT, JR, 
Wholesalers, Inc. 


Chicago 
VerNoN M. Dupy, National Lead 
Company 


Detroit 
CHARLES BREITMEYER, Alloy Steels, 
Inc. 


Electrical 


Indianapolis 
P. James Stokes, Lilly Varnish 
Company 
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Los Angeles 
CartToN W. Apams, Jr., Lever 
Bros. Co. 
KENNETH S. BEVAN, 
Brewing Co. 
KENNETH J. BLOSTEIN, Bohemi in 
Distributing Co. 


Rheing« ld 


Louisville 


CaroL M. Cook, Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp. 


New Orleans 


Harry E. Burck, Parke, Davis & 
Company 


New York 

Rosert V. Kirk, Commercial Fac- 
tors Corp. 

Joun F. O’Connor, The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 

Harry L. VIsELTEAR, Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. 

A.trreD A. SCHIRMER, The Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company 


Omaha 


Eart B. Smart, Cudahy Packing 
Company 


San Francisco 


Jack H. Harcuer, General Paint 
Corporation 


Davin H. Taytor, Sr., Friden Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Inc. 


Heroip E. ZERWECK, Ralston Pur- 
ina Company 


Toledo 


Burton O. WEEBER, Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corporation. 


Stable Economic Growth Is 
First Objective, Says Hauge 


The Administration’s plans on 
budget balancing are flexible and 
will be “adapted to the good of 
stable economic growth,” Dr. Gabriel 
Hauge, economic adviser to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, told the Boston 
Conference on Distribution. The 
President, he said, is convinced that 
“private initiative, operating through 
free markets, is the best way to or- 
ganize the production that will meet 
the demands of our people.” 


The Administration realizes, he 
said, that “the integrity of the dollar 
must be maintained, that the Gov- 
ernment should foster stability by 
use of indirect monetary and fiscal 
measures rather than direct con- 
trols, that an open system of inter- 
national trade and payments is an 
essential complement to our free- 
choice economy at home and indis- 
pensable to its healthy growth as 
well as to that of the free world.” 
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F. L. VanEPPS 


Company Treasurer’s Interests 
Bound to Service Triumvirate 


Interested in civic, industrial and 
professional progress is the new 
president of the Syracuse Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Frederick L. 
VanEpps. As director and vice 
president of the Seneca Falls Cham- 
ber of Commerce he promoted the 
recent first exhibit of Seneca Falls 
industries. He is a director of the 
Seneca Falls Rotary Club, and since 
1950 has served in the Syracuse as- 
sociation as a director and vice 
president, also as membership chair- 
man. Mr. VanEpps is treasurer of 
Goulds Pumps, Inc., in Seneca Falls. 
He began with the organization in 
1944 and served in the accounting 
department before becoming as- 
sistant treasurer in 1950. 

He has lived all his life in the 
Empire State’s scenic Finger Lakes 
region. He is a graduate of Powelson 
Institute of Accounting, Syracuse, 
and the Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
N.A.C.M., Dartmouth. He also at- 
tended University College, Syracuse. 


Interests of Ohio Executive 
Include Boatbuilding, Music 


Majoring in accounting and busi- 
ness administration at Indiana Busi- 
ness College and Tri-State Uni- 
versity, John W. Macy clearly 
indicated his professional interests. 
Since then he has moved up into 
the credit managership of Domin- 
ion Electric Corporation, Mansfield, 
Ohio, and now has been elected 
president of the N.A.C.M.-North 
Central Ohio Division. In the avo- 
cational realm, his interests are boat- 
building (a 21-foot cruiser is taking 
shape now), fishing, and music. He 
played in various Army bands. 

Mr. Macy was born in Scott 
County, Minn., in 1916, moved to 
Indiana and spent his early years on 
afarm in Wayne County. First em- 





MANAGEMENT IN THE NEWS 


ployment on graduation from college 
in 1937 was with the Perfect Circle 
Company, Hagerstown, Ind. He 
went with the Dominion Electric 
Corporation in 1946. 


This Paper Company Official 
Began in Investment Banking 
Early business years with a Boston 
investment banking house should 
have destined Lawrence J. Hadley 
for the precincts of Beacon Hill but 
he makes his home in his native 
town of Leominster, Mass., not far 
from the Falulah Paper Company of 
Fitchburg, of which he is assistant 
to the treasurer, general manager 
and office manager. From invest- 
ments he went with DuPont Visco- 
loid Company standards department 
for ten years in time study, stock 
and yield control, and cost estimat- 
ing work. The past 15 years he has 
worked under the FALPAcO trade- 
mark. He has been reelected presi- 
dent of the Worcester County 
(Mass.) Association of Credit Men. 


In New England’s halls of higher 
learning the Hadley name is well 
known, with Mr. Hadley a graduate 
of Brown University (Ph.B., 1925), 
he was on the swimming team there; 
Mrs. Hadley (nee Whittier) an 
alumna of Smith College; elder son 
Bob a graduate of Yale University 
(1950) and now in his second year 
at Harvard Divinity School, and 
Phil, who completed two years at 
Dartmouth College before going to 
Korea with the United States 
Army. 


Came Up the Hard Way, And 
He Welcomes a Difficult Task 


A hard worker, volunteering for 
the most difficult jobs and seeing 
them through. Thus his associates 
appraise J. Preston Miller, the new 
president of the Grand Rapids As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Mr. Miller 
worked days and studied nights to 
obtain an education, earned the 





Sometimes it is necessary 
to attend a funeral to find 
out how good a man was 
while he was living. 


—The Merchants Journal 
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J. P. MILLER Cc. W. ANDERSON 


C.P.A. certificate in 1941 and opened 
his own accounting firm in 1947. In 
1953 he became associated with 
Dexter Lock Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, of which he is controller and a 
director. 

Mr. Miller was born in Tacoma, 
Wash., in 1912, attended school in 
South Haven, Mich. In 1933 he went 
to Grand Rapids and joined the 
staff of Lawrence Scudder & Com- 
pany, certified public accountants. 
He is a past president of the Grand 
Rapids Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, member of the board of the 
Salvation Army, president of the dis- 
trict board of education, member of 
the Grand Rapids Exchange Club. In 
the Grand Rapids association he has 
served in every chairmanship. Mr. 
Miller farms a small acreage near 
Belmont, Mich. 


From South Dakota Farm Origin 
To Career in Law and Credits 


Clifton W. Anderson was reared 
on a farm in Roberts County, South 
Dakota, but midwestern state lines 
hold no restrictions for him. The 
recently elected president of the 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Association 
of Credit Men won degrees and bride 
in Minnesota. He holds the B.Sc. 
and LL.B. of the University of Min- 
nesota, was admitted to the practice 
of law in that state in 1951. Credit 
activity began with Northrup King 
& Company, Minneapolis, under 
John E. Ledbetter (now director, 
secretary and credit manager of 
that company and a past president 
of the Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men). After two years Mr. 
Anderson went with The Quaker 
Oats Company, Cedar Rapids, of 
which he is credit manager, central 
feed division. Previously he worked 
for a time in a farm implement 
dealer’s office and as a civilian 
employee in the war department, 
Washington, D.C. 




































































Reviewing a Year of Credit and Financial Management in Print 


AN INDEX TO ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 1955 


Accounting 


Source-Application Statement Is Work- 
ing Capital Mirror Page 15, Mar. 
Construction Credit-Financial State- 
ment Analysis P. 14, Apr. 
Get Income Statement Reflecting Ac- 
count’s Decisions P. 12, June 
Cash Forecast P. 31, Aug. 


Accounts Receivable 


(see also Symposiums ) 
Safeguarding Accounts Receivable 
P. 18, Oct. 


Book Reviews 


American Public Finance P. 25, Jan. 
Anyone Can Sell P. 20, May 
Automatic Merchandising P. 23, Apr. 
Banking Systems P. 28, Sept. 
Basic Everyday Encyclopedia 
P. 30, Oct. 
Basic Principles of Parliamentary Law 
and Protocol P. 30, Feb. 
Cyclopedia of Insurance in U. S. 
P. 30, Oct. 
Depreciation Tables under the 1954 
Code P. 28, Aug. 
Determining the Business Outlook 
P. 25, July 
Economic Strength of Bus. and Prof. 
Women P. 25, Jan. 
Estudios de Creditos y Cobros 
P. 25, Jan. 
Handbook of Modern Accounting 
Theory P. 20, May 
How to Read Financial News 
P. 28, Aug. 
Industrial: Accountant’s Handbook 
P. 30, Feb. 
P. 23, Apr. 
P. 30, Oct. 


Industrial Management 
Insurance—New 4th ed. 
Man Against Fire P. 23, Apr. 
Management Team P. 32, June 
Manual of Business Forms P. 28, Sept. 
Marketing and Distribution Research 
P. 28, Dec. 
Modern Business Law P. 30, Feb. 
New Rapid Tax Depreciation 
P. 28, Nov. 
No Sale, No Job P. 28, Mar. 
Office Encyclopedia P. 28, Aug. 
Postmanual, U. S. Post Office Dept. 
P. 20, May 
Practice of Management P. 28, Aug. 
Publicity in Action P. 28, Mar. 
Safeguards Against Employee Dis- 
honesty in Business P. 28, Nov. 
Tax Saver Digest for Merchants and 
Businessmen P. 25, July 
What About Mutual Funds P. 25, Jan. 
You and Your Car Insurance 
P. 20, May 
Your Insurance and How to Profit By 
It P. 28, Aug. 


Cash Forecast 


Cash Forecast Helps Set Green Light 
P. 31, Aug. 


Credit Congress 


Chicago—Convention City P. 34, Jan. 
Industry Program Committees 
P. 31, Feb. 
Program—Speakers P. 33, Mar. 
General Programs P. 31, Apr. 
Industry Groups’ Programs P. 26, May 
Heimann Keynote Address P. 33, June 
President Bradshaw’s Report 
P. 31, July 
P. 33, July 
P. 34, July 
35, July 


Resolutions and Policies 
Credit Women’s Report 
Officers and Directors 


P. 
Cincinnati 1956 P. 31, Dec. 


Editorials by 
Henry H. Heimann 


A New Year’s Thought 
Sacrifice for Security 
Fifty Stars 

School for Federal Service 
A New Political Platform 
Spiritual Values 

Before School Starts 
Opportunity for Statesmanshi 
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Class of 1955 

Comes the Dawning 
Abundance a Blessing 
Faith Eternal 
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NOTE: Cross-indexing of 
the many subjects discussed 
indirectly under the general 
topics in symposiums and 
debates-in-print necessarily 
would make this Index too 
cumbersome for ready ref- 
erence. Therefore, see the 
heading “Symposiums” for 
impinging subjects. 


Education, Training, Research 


Credit Management Research 

P. 18, Feb. 
Research Foundation Aims P. 39, Mar. 
Specialist or Generalist? P. 39, Apr. 
Man at a Premium P. 37, May 
4 Goals of Credit Control P. 37, June 
Research and Prosperity: Blough 
P. 16, July 
P. 39, July 
P. 29, Aug. 
P. 21, Sept. 
P. 35, Sept. 
P. 29, Oct. 
P. 31, Oct. 
P. 35, Oct. 


Measuring Effectiveness 
Setting Up Program 
Credit Terminology 
Stanford: Awards 
Factoring Education 
Occupational Fatigue 
Dartmouth: Awards 


Ethics 


Business Ethics High: Wilson 
P. 18, July 
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Export and Import 


Build Self-Help, Not Handouts: Sproul 

P. 25, Feb. 

Goodwill and Trade P. 35, Aug. 
Lorne D. Duncan to Addis Ababa 

World Fair P. 36, Nov. 


Factoring 


Factoring Education P. 29, Oct. 


Financing 


How to Get Financial Statement of 
Account (Symposium) P. 8, Apr. 
Construction Credit—Analysis of Finan- 
cial Statements P. 14, Apr. 
Chattel Mortgage Coverage P. 26, Dec. 


Forecasts 


Mild Upturn Seen 
Mid-Year Indexes 
America 1965-75 
Faith Girds Economy 
Views of 40 Bankers 
Scores on Indexes 


Fraud Prevention 


Profile: T. F. McDevitt 
30th Anniversary 
Profile: J. E. Holmes 


General Business 


Redistribution P. 22, Apr. 


Government Contracts 


When Government Severs Contract 
P. 26, Sept. 


“Headaches"—(feature) 


Unexplained Deductions; Invoice vs. 
Goods Receipt Date P. 29, Jan. 


Insurance 


Inflationary Thinking 
Insurance Terminology 
Consultant, Doctor, Friend 
Plan Your Program 
Insurance for Fixed Assets 
Accounts Receivable 

What and How to Insure 
Lost to Forgers 

Unlimited Industry Growth 
Current Decisions 
Checklist 

Business Life Insurance 
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Internal Revenue 


New Code Tax Changes 
Depreciation Methods 


Investment 


America 1965-75 
Investment Program 
Case for Legal Control 
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Legal 
The Lawyer’s Procedure in Collection 


of a Claim P. 19, Dec. 


Legal Aspects of Business Life Insur- 
ance P. 23, Dec. 


Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Inventory Valuation P. 26, Jan. 
Florida Bad Check Law. P. 37, Feb. 
Tax Court Decisions P. 30, Mar. 
Insurance vs. Taxation P. 26, Apr. 
End to Loss Leaders P. 21, May 
Double Indemnity Suits P. 29, June 
Bankruptcy P. 26, Aug. 


Tax Ruling Against CPA PP. 29, Sept. 
Insurance Decisions P. 33, Oct. 
Scientific Listening and Recording De- 

vices P. 34, Nov. 


Serving Strikebound Plant P. 26, Dec. 


Management 
Credit Executive’s Job P. 16, Feb. 
Scientific Management P. 15, Aug. 


Robert Morris Associates 


Mismanagement Luxury P. 21, Feb. 


40 Bankers’ Views: E. F. Gee 
P. 17; Mar. 


New Officers P. 40, Nov. 


N.A.C.M. (see also Credit Con- 
gress) 


Proposed Amendments P. 36, Apr. 


Office Planning and Equipment 


Steel Co. Cuts Labor 18% by Duplicat- 
ing System (Alan Wood Co.) 


P. 21, Jan. 
New Equipment New Savings (Wolv- 
erine) P. 20, Feb. 


Solving Multiple-Copy Problem (Sund- 
strand Mche. Tool Co.)  P. 20, Mar. 
Streamlined Filing Pares Labor Cost 
(Am. Hotel Cr. Corp.) P. 20, Apr. 
Automation (Brown & Bigelow) 
P. 14, May 
New System Satisfies Spot Checkup 
Needs (Intl. Minerals & Chem.) 


P, 14, June 

Bank Staff Goes to School (Schroder) 

P. 20, July 

Maximum Output Demands Scientific 

Managing P. 15, Aug. 
Major Surgery (Thomas & Betts) 

P. 19, Aug. 


Detail Halved, Speed Doubled (Natl. 
Biscuit Co.) P. 19, Sept. 
Utility Saves Time and Money (Mich- 


igan Cons. Gas Co.) P. 22, Oct. 
Electronics P. 8, Nov. 
Billion Papers a Year (C & O Rway.) 
P. 14, Nov. 


Character Recognition (First National 
City Bank) P. 16, Nov. 


Voucher Check Control (Edmont Mfg. 
Co.) P. 18, Nov. 


Duplicator Process Speeds Bank Loan 
Service (Industrial Natl.) P. 20, Nov. 


Chemical Reactions Fast, Company 








Office Planning (cont'd) 
Adopts Automation (General Chem. 
& Dye) P. 22, Nov. 

Styling, Savings and Wastebaskets 
(American Oil Co.) P. 24, Nov. 

11-Day Job Cut to 3 Hours with 
Medium-Size Computer (All-State 


Ins. Co.) P. 26, Nov. 
4 Steps to Improved Control (Biggers 
Bros.) P. 14, Dec. 


Personnel Relations (see Public 
Relations) 


Petroleum 
Stress Human Factor P. 39, Feb. 
Profiles 
W. H. Pouch: 80th Birthday 

P. 19, Feb. 
Sara Jane White P. 40, Apr. 
Paul J. Viall P. 13, July 
J.G. Ketteman: Toledo P. 36, Aug. 


Public Relations 
Credit Relations Are Human Relations 


P. 16, May 
11-Point Program P. 22, Sept. 
It Pays to Be Human P. 18, Dec. 
Retained Percentages 
Value of Conference P. 34, Apr. 





Good breeding consists 
of success — fully hiding 
how much you think of 
yourself and how little you 
think of others. 


—Mark Twain 





Sales 
Teamwork Is “Must,” Sales and Credit 
Find P. 8, Feb. 
Creative Salesmanship P. 22, Mar. 
Salesman Function P. 22, Mar. 
Credit-Sales Coordination P. 8, July 
Salesminded Operation P. 27, Dec. 
Communication As Tool P. 18, Aug. 
Setting Up Research P. 29, Aug. 
Symposiums 
Teamwork with Sales P. 8, Feb. 


Getting Financial Statement P. 8, Apr. 


Discounters P. 8, May 
Is Credit Distribution or Treasury 
Function? P. 8, June 
Coordinate! P. 8, July 
Accounts Receivable Part I P. 8, Aug. 
Part II P. 8, Sept. 
Building Credit File P. 8, Dec. 
Taxes 
Shortcuts P. 8, Mar. 
Depreciation Reduction P. 9, Mar. 
Tax Court Decisions P. 30, Mar. 





LETTERS 
To the Editor 





Helpful Ideas 


“Have been very much impressed 
with the concise and informative 
manner in which you have presented 
subjects of interest to credit and fi- 
nancial executives. . . . Have found 
especially helpful ideas in the ‘prob- 
lem’ series and trust you will con- 
tinue to make these experiences 
available.” 

FraNK E. ByrNE 


Treasurer, Cannon Mills, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 


Keeps Abreast of Trends 

“For the past several years I have 
found your monthly magazine to be 
extremely valuable in keeping 
abreast of problems, trends and new 
developments in industry and com- 
merce. 

Your series of articles with ref- 
erence to the rise of the discount 
house and its effect upon credit 
and sales policies was a very timely 
one.” 

Stuart D. MENIst 
Manager, ‘Fireman’s Fund Group, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Cover Pictures 


“Your monthly magazine is very 
good, but for Pete’s sake why don’t 
you change the cover? The pictures 
are excellent, but let’s get something 
different like fishing or playing golf.” 

F. Ciirrorp HEATH 
Credit Manager, Sealright Company, 
Inc., Fulton, N.Y. 


Reprinting 

“We have read with a good deal of 
interest the article entitled ‘Construc- 
tion Credit Requires Special Analysis 
of the Financial Statements,’ by Tyler 
T. Harrison . . . We would sincerely 
appreciate your permission to reprint 
the article in our next issue.” 

ARTHUR A. FABER 

Managing Editor, Construction 

Equipment News, Chicago 


More Interesting 


The articles in CrepIt AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT seem to become 
more interesting as time goes on, and 
I am particularly pleased with the 
arrangement of the entire magazine. 

H. C. Prost 


Credit Manager, Simmons Company, 
Atlantic Division, Elizabeth, N.J. 
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CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORTER 


[1 Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings L | 


Dattas, TEx.—“Credit Practices” was the subject of a round- easy days are over.” He called to the attention of the 
table program of The Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers audience a number of signs of change in merchandising 
Association, which had as moderator S. Barrett, district methods and services. 
credit manager, Magnolia Petroleum Co. At a subsequent 
meeting, attorney John Fox Holt discussed applications of Lansinc, Micu.—Maurice Young, vice president, American 
the Texas hot check law. State Bank, had for his topic “Analysis of Financial State- 


ments,” at the meeting of the Lansing Association of Credit 
Bripceport, Conn.—‘Debtor Proceedings under the Bank- Men. g s 


ruptcy Act” was the topic of Robert E. Trevethan, referee 
in bankruptcy, at the monthly dinner meeting of the Lirtte Rock, ArK.—Thomas J. Adams, vice president and 
Bridgeport Association of Credit Men. credit manager of The Times-Picayune Publishing Co., 


Boston, Mass.—William J. Bird, managing director of the New Orleans, and N.A.C.M. national director, was guest 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce and former manager speaker at the noon meeting of the Little Rock Wholesale 
of the external affairs for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Credit Association. 
addressed the Boston Credit Men’s Association on “Per- 


forming Something Worthy to Be Remembered.” Harry J. BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—The Triple Cities Association of Credit 
Delaney, vice president, John P. Maguire & Co., Inc., Men is sponsoring a 16-week public speaking course, as 
principal speaker at the following meeting, discussed part of the Endicott adult education program. Mrs. Mar- 
“Credit Man’s Role at the Top Management Level.” garet Hasenpfiug, former faculty member of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is instructor. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa—J. Wilson Newman, president, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., interpreted the role of the progressive Canton, Onto—A 10-week course in financial statement 
credit manager in today’s economy, before The Credit analysis, with Emmet W. Boyd, of Martin & Martin, audi- 
Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania. tors, and member of Kent State university faculty, as 
instructor, is sponsored by the Canton Association of Credit 
PittsBuRGH, Pa.—At successive meetings of The Credit As- Men. 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania, guest speakers and 
their topics were: Robert E. Niebling, Mellon National CuartorTe, N.C.—W. L. House, credit manager, The Electric 
Bank & Trust Co., “Powerful Money”; Thomas D. Sheriff, Supply Co., Atlanta, and a national director, N.A.C.M., 
Hamburg Bros., “The Cash Discount—Its Benefits and Its was principal speaker at the fifth anniversary meeting af 
Evils”; Dr. Asher Isaacs, University of Pittsburgh, “Busi- the Wholesale Credit Association of the Carolinas. 
ness and Government”; and P. O. Eitel, Fort Pitt Chair & 
Furniture Co., “Guarantees and Suretyships.” BaLTrmorE, Mp.—The Univac electronic’ computer was the 
at lt aie ‘oi : . 
SEATTLE, WasH.—J. Allen Walker, general credit manager, von weg cae ee pe ea 
Standard Oil Co. of California, trustee of the Credit Re- Cost Accountants. 
search Foundation and vice president, western division, 
N.A.C.M., addressed the Seattle Association of Credit Men. 


Wasuincton, D.C.—Dr. Raymond Rodgers, professor of ° 
banking, New York University, and member of the faculty Women’s Gr oups 
of the N.A.C.M. Graduate School of Credit and Financial 
Management, Dartmouth, was guest speaker at the meet- Cincnerart, Onto—Miss Mariorie O” : 
: . — : ’ arjorie O’Hare, attorney, explained 
ing of The Washington Association of Credit Men, Inc. “Why Women Should Have Wills” to the Women’s Group 


Cincinnati, On10—A forum meeting of the Cincinnati Asso- of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men. 


ciation of Credit Ben called on e panel of experts to tackle Granp Rapips, Micu.—Charles S. MacDonald, recently re- 


the problem of what can be done when you feel an ac- 
count is going bad. The panelists: Robert A. Nunlist, 
Armco Steel Corp.; Milton Anderson, Graybar Electric Co.; 
Harold L. Erickson, Fifth Third Union Trust Co. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Implications from a credit standpoint of 
the 1954 revision in the Internal Revenue Code were dis- 
cussed by James W. Hickey, C.P.A., partner in Hadfield, 
Rothwell, Soules and Coates. The former president of the 
Connecticut State Board of Accountancy spoke at the 
meeting of the Hartford Association of Credit Men. 


Katamazoo, Micu.—“No Wage Is Too High, If Earned” was 
the topic of J. A. McCormick, manager, McCormick As- 
sociates, Battle Creek, at the meeting of the N.A.C.M. 
Southwestern Michigan Chapter. At a subsequent meet- 
ing Dr. William G. Butt, instructor of communications 
skills, Michigan State University, discussed “Understand- 
ing Our Misunderstandings.” 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Samuel J. Schneider, special represen- 
tative for the National Association of Credit Men, in ad- 
dressing the Kansas City Wholesale Credit Association, 
emphasized that “this is no time for lazy thinking; the 
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tired credit manager for Western Michigan for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., and a past president of the Grand Rapids 
Association of Credit Men, spoke on problems of credit 
management in the changing economy, before the Grand 
Rapids Credit Women’s Club. 


San Francisco, Catir.—The Credit Women’s Group of the 
Credit Managers Association of Northern & Central Cali- 
fornia heard Ernest Meyer, of Golden Gate Petroleum 
Corp., discuss “California’s Offshore Oil,” at their instal- 
lation meeting. Officers and governors of the Group are: 
President Eileen Lynch, Monson Electric Co.; Vice Presi- 
dent Olive Maddock, American Blower Corp.; Treasurer 
Marcelle Kilpatrick, Bank of America N.T. & S.A.; and 
governors Lorraine Field, Baker & Hamilton; Lilabel Davis, 
Pacific National Bank; Harriet Hawks, Bank of California, 
N.A.; Helen Martin, De Laval Pacific Co. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—‘Credit—Its Place in the American Econ- 
omy” was the subject of a talk and film presentation by 
George Hurayt, district manager, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
at the meeting of the Credit Women’s Group of the Syra- 
cuse Association of Credit Men. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES - 100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND - THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO. : 
THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. - DIVS. OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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microfilming 
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—and ata price 


Gou CaN afford / MODEL 206 READER 


Here you are. To meet the need for truly 
low-cost microfilming, here is a complete 
new line of machines from Bell & 
Howell and Burroughs. 


MICRO-TWIN RECORDER- 
READER: For less than you might 
expect to pay for a recorder alone, you 
get a complete microfilm recorder and 
reader in one unit! It records as fast as it 
can be fed—by hand or automatically. 
Photographs documents front and back 
(simultaneously, if you wish). Full-size 
facsimiles can be made in the reader and 
developed without a darkroom. 


NEW MODEL 205 RECORDER: The 
Micro-Twin without the reader. If your 
operation makes it desirable to use sep- 
arate recorders, this is your unit. It has 


| all of the features of the Micro-Twin, 


but instead of the reader, you get extra 
work space on the top of the cabinet. 


NEW MODEL 206 READER: This isa 
simple, low-cost unit for convenient use 
where readers are required in locations 
removed from the recorder. Compact 
and portable (weighs only 16 pounds), 
it projects 8-, 16- or 35-mm film. 


You have your choice of 37 to 1 or 24 to 
1 magnification with interchangeable 
lenses. The projector head swivels full 
circle so that the image can be turned 
upright on the screen regardless of its 
position on the film. 


Now—haven’t you waited long enough 
for the advantages of microfilming? To 
do something about it, call our branch 
listed in the phone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


MICRO-TWIN RECORDER-READER 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Burroughs 


Belle Howell - 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and ‘‘Micro-Twin” are trade-mark’. 
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